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ON THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 
It chanceth once to every soul 
Whose mystic scrolls illuminate enroll 


The hieroglyphics of a peace 
Which was the ransom of a pain’s release, 


Upon life’s Bridge of Sighs to stand, 
“A palace and a prison on each hand.”’ 


O palace of the rose-heart’s hue! 
How like a flower the sweet light fell from 
you! 


O prison with the hollow eyes! 
Your steadfast look reflects no flower’s sur- 
prise. 


O palace of the rose-sweet sin! 
0 blessed prison that I entered in! 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University contributes to Col- 
lier’'s Weekly an article on coéducation, 
which is full of the most refreshing com- 
mon sense. After enumerating and an- 
swering the current objections to it, Pres- 
ident Butler says: 


“But, really, these are all dead issues. 

he American people have settled the 
matter. The fifteen millions of children 
in the elementary schools are all (substan- 
tially) being coéducated. Of the public 
secondary schools in 1897 - 98, 34 were for 

ys only, 29 for girls only, and 5,252 were 
coéducational. Of the private secondary 
Schools, 1,125 were coéducational, 327 
Were for boys only, and 538 were for girls 
Only, The latter figures mean that in the 
East and South many of the well-to-do 
prefer separate education oumee the sec- 
ondary school period, chiefly for social 
Teasons. Of the colleges in 1898, 70 per 
cent.—or, omitting the Roman Catholic 
institutions, 80 per cent.—were coéduca- 
tional. From 1890-98 the number of men 
in coéducational colleges increased 70 per 


cent., while in separate colleges for men 
the number increased only 34.7 per cent. 
Why discuss the matter further?’’ 





Buffalo has given up the experiment of 
setting apart a section of the city as a 
‘vice preserve.’’ An agreement had been 
made that houses of ill-fame should not 
be interfered with by the police if they 
confined themselves to a certain district. 
Naturally, the respectable householders 
in that district were up in arms; and Buf- 
falo was denounced by the press all over 
the country. After a short trial, the ex- 
periment has been abandoned. Public 
opiuion was too strong for it. 


—_—-- 


We devote this week a good deal of 
space to the effort of spoilsmen in Louisi- 
ana to get hold of the Public Improve- 
ment Fund raised by a tax which the wom- 
en tax-payers of New Orleans succeeded in 
having levied three years ago. It is a 
strong object-lesson on the need of the 
full ballot for women. 


—_—-_ _— 


The Chicago Tribune tells how the $14,- 
000,000 for improved sanitation was se- 
cured by the efforts and votes of the 
women tax-payers, and continues: 


Under the State constitution, in consid- 
eration of the generosity of the  tax- 
payers, they were given the right to 
designate their own board, which should 
handle the money. The politicians, how- 
ever, have formulated a bill which is in 
direct violation of this right. It has 
passed the House and is now in the Sen- 
ate. It recognizes the right of tax-payers 
to tax themselves, but denies their right 
to control their own money and to say 
who shall have charge of it. It is claimed 
that the Legislature not only can change 
the board, but can remove it entirely, and 
place the money under the control of its 
own creatures, and that those who have 
furnished it have no redress. As there 
are more women than men tax-payers 
in New Orleans, and as it was through 
the efforts of the women that the city 
secured the benefit of this large appropri- 
ation, which has already done much for 
the municipal health and cleanliness, it is 
no wonder that the women are incensed 
at this bold effort to get control of the 
money which the city never would have 
had but for their determined efforts. The 
outcome will be watched with interest, 
and the women of New Orleans will have 
the sympathy and good wishes of all lov- 
ers of honesty in government, as well as 
of fair play. The women of that city 
worked for the tax, and those who could 
voted for it. After giving the money for 
a special purpose named in the law, to be 
deprived of all further control of it and to 
be compelled to sit by and see politicians 
squander it is unendurable. The kind of 
woman’s work the New Orleans women 
have undertaken appeals to every fair- 
minded person. 





The Louisiana Senate has voted for this 
breach of faith with the tax-payers of 
New Orleans, 31 to 4. It is hoped that 
the courts may declare the action uncon- 
stitutional. But, whether they do so or 
not, the tax-paying women of New Or- 
leans will be in a frame of mind to wel- 
come the National Suffrage Convention 
next March. 





A Vermont senator who attended the 
recent annual meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association was much 
struck with the account there given of 
the victory in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture of the bill giving mothers equal 
guardianship of their minor children with 
the fathers. He promised to do his best 
to have a similar bill passed by the next 
Legislature in Vermont. 





The end of the Boer war has been hailed 
with general satisfaction. But, while 
glad of the reéstablishment of peace, some 
women tasted bitterness in their cup of 
joy when they read that, although no po- 
litical prisoners were to be put to death, 
all the British subjects at Natal and the 
Cape who had sided with the Boers were 
to be disfranchised. Miss Laura Clay, 
president of the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association, a kinswoman of Henry Clay, 
with her veins full of good revolutionary 
blood, said in commenting on the news: 
“The worst punishment, short of death, 
that can be inflicted upon these political 
offenders is disfranchisement; and it is 
just what is inflicted without cause upon 
me and all other women. I have no 
words to express my sense of outrage and 
indignation under it!” Miss Clay left 
Boston this week for her home in Ken- 





tucky. 





AN IDEA ABOUT DRESS. 

Ata church luncheon to-day I met an 
old friend, and we settled down for a chat. 
Soon the ever-present dress question 
came up. For many non-essential reasons, 
I have in my time made over scores of 
dresses, seeming to inherit an intuitive 
genius in that line. I bave often been sad 
in contemplating the useless work of 
tearing up to make over a well-made, 
handsome and whole garment, and I sub- 
scribe to the sentiment: 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: ‘‘Made over again.” 


My friend said: *‘I have a fine satin 
dress, but it is too full in the skirt for 
present wear. I hate tocut it up for fear 
full skirts will come again, and the mate- 
rial is too good to spoil.’’ Herein lies a 
world-wide story—long, distressing and 
never-ending. I forbear exposing the 
weariness and torment contained in it, 
and pass on to suggest a way out. It is 
easy, economical and soul-resting. Why 
not adopt it? Have not the women of 
this new century been long enough in 
dress bondage to cast it off forever, and 
do it now? It is simply this: Discard 
all styles. Let each individual woman 
assert her separate and individual taste. 
If she likes a long, slim dress, let her 
wear it. Let her make the dress of good 
material, and wear it out that way, unless 
she chooses to please herself by changing 
it. What a weary load, a phantom of suf- 
fering, would be gone! For all women 
know how it hurts to wear a dress of last 
year’s cut—from the present viewpoint— 
even though made finely and of the best 
material. Now, why torture ourselves in 
such a brainless fashion any ionger? I 
am speaking for my sisters; for frankness 
compels me to confess that personally I 
am emancipated. It long ago seemed to 
me that the whole fuss was not ‘‘worth 
the candle.” 

Women are now striving for individual- 
ity in dress, and more and more freedom 
of taste is being used. Only one thing 
remains to be done, and that the greatest 
thing, the only really important thing—to 
cut the strong cord that binds to certain 
modes of dress at certain times. 

Let there be no times, or seasons, or 
prevailing styles. With my soul’s ear I 
hear the great sigh of released content 
that would escape each enslaved woman 
if she knew that henceforth forever she 
was her own arbiter of fashion, a free, 
independent soul, And then the burst 
of inventive genius into fragrant bloom 
would fill the world with joy unspeaka- 
ble, if not full of glory. To know she 
could make a dress just as she liked, for 
as long as she liked, suiting only her own 
sweet self, and be forever ‘‘in style,’’ 
would lift from womankind a load which 
cannot be expressed in our language. 

Now will you all, dear sisters, ‘‘go out 
on a strike,’’ and ‘‘close the shops” of 
the fashion-mongers, — they can easily 
rest on their laurels and millions, — and 
let each separate soul of a woman assert 
itself, and feel what it means to be free? 
Oh, the joy of it,—to be free, and always 
in fashion! MARY CALDWELL MAIN. 

Evanston, Iil. 





----— 


SHE SUPERINTENDS EXCAVATIONS. 








Some time ago George C. Smith, a con- 
tractor residing in St. Louis, entered into 
an agreement with the World’s Fair man- 
agers to dig a channel for an artificial 
river to run through the Exposition 
grounds, and to do other work of a like 
nature. Business engagements called him 
elsewhere before the work had made 
much progress, but his contracts have 
been assumed by his wife, and will be ful- 
filled to the letter. The stream, nowa 
tortuous creek in Forest Park known as 
the River Des Péres, has to be straight- 
ened for a distance in order to prevent 
the overflow of water which will come 
through the channelway through the site. 
Mr. Smith secured this contract some 
time ago, after finishing a great deal of 
excavating at different points on the site, 
and has been pushing the task until it is 
nearly completed. There is now not suf- 
ficient work to warrant him in centering 
all his forces here. He has just closed a 
$75,000 contract in Arkansas, where he 
will construct a railroad bridge across the 
White River, and he will find it necessary 
to spend the greater part of his time 
there. Mrs. Smith will remain in St. 
Louis and finish her husband’s work. 

“The work we are doing here now,” 
said Mrs. Smith the other day, ‘‘is a mere 
trifle compared with what I hope to do a 
little later. I fully expect to get the con- 


| 


tract for the excavating for the liberal 
arts building, which will involve the han- 


dling of about 100,000 cubic yards of | 


earth, That is a piece of work large 
enough to be interesting, and also to be 
worth getting. I have been a student of 
such work for twenty-five years, and am 
perfectly willing to pit my judgment and 
experience against any of the contractors 
with whom I may have to compete, I 
shall maintain here the camp which Mr, 
Smith has established, and if he finds it 
necessary to his work in Arkansas to re- 
duce his force here, I shall gradually re- 
store the number of workmen and teams 
to their present number. In all probabil- 
ity I shall establish a larger camp than 
we have had heretofore. I suppose I may 
have to get the contract in my husband’s 
name, as the Exposition officials may be 
afraid of intrusting so large a task to a 
woman. But they will never know the 
difference when I get my forces to work. 
I shall have a good horse, so that I can 
keep an eye on the progress of the work 
from day to day. I have some excellent 
foremen, but there is nothing like seeing 
every step of the work for yourself. Then 
you have nobody to blame if things go 
wrong.” 

Mrs. Smith is a comparatively young 
woman, but has been intimately acquaint- 
ed with camp life and the construction of 
railroads from her childhood. Since her 
marriage she has been a constant assist- 
ant to her husband, in addition to raising 
a good-sized family. She declares that 
the sound of the first scraper in the 
spring is more stirring to her than the 
strains of a brass band, and that if she 
were not involved in some large contract 
at such a time she would be miserable. 
Mr. Smith says he has no hesitancy in 
turning his interests here over to his wife, 
his only doubt being that he may not be 
able to conduct his work in Arkansas so 
successfully without her. — Anaconda 
Standard, 





WOMEN RANCHERS. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger tells of 
two Pennsylvania girls who went to Ne- 
braska as children, lost their parents by 
death, and then, after a precarious exist- 
ence trying to teach school, determined 
to turn farmers. 

Miss Libbie Scott and Miss Allie Fish 
now own the best ranch in Blaine County, 
Neb. In an interview they are reported 
as saying: 

“After carefully thinking the matter 
over, we determined that teaching school 
did not bring in as much money as we 
needed, and we decided to buy a farm. 
From our fathers we inherited half a sec- 
tion of land. We each took up a home- 
stead of 160 acres. In the spring of 1900 
we bought a lister and twenty-four bush- 
els of corn, and began work by planting 
eighty acres. With four horses on our 
lister we made the ground fly. 

‘*‘When our corn was ready to cultivate, 
all our plans were under way. We took 
our teams out at four in the morning, and 
kept hard at work until the sun began to 
get torrid, when we went in for dinner. 
About two we took fresh teams and start- 
ed in again. We raised 1,800 bushels of 
corn on those eighty acres. 

“Then we harvested 100 tons of hay, 
and now, owning but thirty head of cat- 
tle, we decided to take cattle from the 
stockmen and winter them. 

‘Securing sixty head in this way, our 
herd numbered ninety, but in November 
twenty-seven of them died of cornstalk 
disease, Of these, fourteen were our own 
cattle. Then we took 200 head from an- 
other stockman, fed and took care of them 
ourselves. We kept them during the fol- 
lowing summer, and increased our herd 
to 400, 

‘*Fearing a drought, we bought a gaso- 
line engine to run our windmill. 

“The second summer we listed eighty- 
five acres of corn, but on account of 
drought got nothing. Were we blue? 
Well, I think we were. But we were 
not discouraged. This second summer 
we put up 200 tons of hay without any 
help, and the only trouble we had was in 
grinding our sickles. After haying, we 
began to put in improvements on our 
ranch; fenced eight sections; changed our 
minds about wintering cattle, and took 
only 135 head. 

‘Our plans for the future are to plant 
100 acres of corn, and run a fence through 
our pasture, having one for summer and 
one for winter grazing. 

‘*We have found ranch life the happiest, 
most free and easy that a woman could 





wish.”’ 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. MARTHA BAKER of Denver, Col., 
| has bought $85 worth of straw hats to be 
| given to the horses of that city to protect 
their heads duriog the summer. 

Mrs. Lizzie Coons, of Milwaukee, has 
been appointed a substitute carrier on a 
rural mail delivery route—the first woman 
in that part of the country to hold such a 
position. 

Miss Emity F, CARPENTER has been 
made principal of the Winthrop Grammar 
School, a grammar school for girls. This 
is the first appointment of a woman to 
such a position in a Boston public school. 


Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, formerly su- 
pervisor of the Boston public schools and 
now dean of the new Simmons College, 
had the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts conferred upon her by Tufts Col- 
lege at its recent commencement. 


Mrs. GERALD STANLEY LEE, who signs 
herself Jennette Lee, has a short story in 
the current Scribner’s Magazine. Her 
novel of New England life, ‘*‘The Son of 
a Fiddler,’’ published this spring, has 
been very favorably received. 


Mrs. A, A. ANDERSON of New York 
City, who gave Milbank Hall to Barnard 
College, is having a public bath built ona 
plot recently purchased by her. When 
the building is done, the entire property, 
valued at about $100,000, will be turned 
over to the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, as a gift from Mrs. 
Anderson. 


JULIA MARLOWE has just completed a 
volume entitled, ‘‘Six Girls from Shake- 
speare,’’ dealing with the women’s roles 
in which she has appeared. A chapter 
each is devoted to Rosalind, Viola, Juliet, 
Imogen, Beatrice, and Maria. The last- 
named, though a very minor part in 
“Twelfth Night,’’ is considered by Miss 
Marlowe because she thinks it throws an 
interesting side-light on domestic life 
from the point of the servants’ hall as 
Shakespeare understood it. 


Mrs. J. WENTWORTH PAYSON has @ 
number of interesting parlor lectures, 
illustrated with a remarkable collection 
of pictures which she has accumulated 
during her years of foreign travel. Her 
subjects are: Algeria Picturesque; Twice 
through Spain; With the Gods in Greece; 
Constantinople of the Sultans; Paris and 
the People of France; City of the Cwsars; 
Days at Carthage. The lectures are com- 
mended by Gen. Carrington and by Dr. A. 
E. Winship of the Journal of Education, 
and are highly praised by the press. Mrs, 
Payson may be addressed at 272 Fair- 
mount Ave., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Mrs. ERNESTINE SCHAFFNER, who was 
known as the original ‘‘Tombs Angel,’’ 
before the lamented Mrs. Foster, died a 
few days ago in New York City. She was 
born in Germany seventy years ago, and 
came to this country while a young girl. 
She married a successful New York build- 
er and contractor, and soon after became 
interested in the prisoners at the Tombs. 
She became a daily visitor, and her sym- 
pathetic advice and assistance gained her 
their love and confidence. Creed and na- 
tionality made no difference in her minis- 
trations. A fall four years ago, which 
brought serious injury, caused her retire- 
ment from her aseful work, 


Miss StnyL CARTER, of the Diocese of 
Minnesota, has just been making a tour 
of Canada in the interests of her lace in- 
dustry for Indian women. The women of 
the Church of England hold their diocesan 
missionary conventions at this time of 
year. Miss Carter has addressed several 
of these gatherings, and has awakened 
much interest in what she calls an ‘‘in- 
dustry for mothers.’’ Indian mothers, 
Miss Carter says, have been heretofore 
almost entirely neglected by the govern- 
ment and the churches. The inevitable 
consequence has been that, after the chil- 
dren have been educated at great expense, 
they succumb to the home environment, 
and lose the smattering of civilization 
which they have acquired. This has been 
the despair of the Indian educator, and 
Miss Carter is said to be the first to think 
of the simple expedient of making the 
homes decent places for the children 
when they come back. Indian women are 
intelligent, she says, and very teachable, 
when one has won their confidence, and 
lacemaking has proved a potent means 
of general education. The women know 
that they cannot sell their lace unless it 
is absolutely clean, and it is easy to make 
them understand that to have clean lace 





they must have clean homes, 
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A SOUTHERN WOMAN'S ELOQUENT SPEECH. 


Miss Jean M. Gordon made a strong ad- 
dress at the meeting of women tax-payers 
just held in New Orleans to protest 
against a pending bill in the Louisiana 
Legislature which may do away with all 
the good effects of the hard and success- 
ful campaign waged by the women of that 
city four years ago in behalf of improved 
sanitation. Miss Gordon and her sister 
led that campaign, hence her words on the 
subject carry especial weight. She said: 

‘‘When the statement went forth in the 
winter of 1898 that at last New Orleans 
was to be put on a par with the other 
great cities of the world by having a 
proper sewerage system and a supply of 
pure water, several of us women, realiz- 
ing that to woman’s influence had been 
added the strength of the ballot, banded 
ourselves together under the name of the 
Woman’s League for Sewerage and Drain- 
age, knowing that a hard fight lay ahead 
of those who loved this old city. 

‘It has been acknowledged that the suc- 
cessful result of that election was due to 
the women. Why was it due? Because 
for months we tramped the streets of this 
city, going from door to door, into the 
highways and the by-lanes, explaining, 
and exhorting the women, sometimes the 
men tax-payers, to sign the call for this 
election and to vote for the special tax. 
The opposition which greeted us was 
at first most discouraging, especially 
amongst the olderinhabitants, They still 
remembered the old drainage tax, and 
how they had received nothing for their 
money; but we were able to assure them 
that the act which would contain all the 
provisions regarding this tax had been 
drawn up by one of the ablest lawyers in 
the United States, and how men of the 
calibre of Mayor Flower, Brittin, Denegre, 
Farrar, Ricks and others had worked and 
planned this whole scheme so that there 
would be no possibility of its being ad- 
ministered by any but the men appointed 
by the mayor, with the consent of the 
council and the members of the drainage 
board; how this act would become part 
of the constitution of the State, and would 
be inviolable. This statement gave confi- 
dence, and, as you all know, the election 
was a success; and it is due to these con- 
ditions that you women of New Orleans 
have been called together to enter your 
protest against the Legislature undoing 
the work we labored so hard to accom- 
plish. 

“I feel morally responsible to hundreds 
of women in this city for the fulfillment 
of the promises which I made them, It 
is not pleasant to feel you talked a person 
into doing something against their judg- 
ment, and then to realize that the condi- 
tions upon which you made those prom- 
ises are being done away with. 

‘‘One day I was asked to try to influence 
an old woman to sign, because if she 
would do so many in her neighborhood 
would follow her example. Well, I talked 
and talked until I was weary, and finally 
she arose, and pointing her long, bony 
finger, which showed all too plainly how 
hard she had worked to accumulate her 
little home, at me, said: ‘Honey, I’m go- 
ing to sign this petition for your sake, be- 
cause you say it will be all right; but, 
remember, if that tax gets into the hands 
of the politicians, and may be I lose my 
little home, my curses will be upon your 
head!’ 

‘‘Now, If{neither believe in nor fear any- 
body’s curses, but I recite this to show 
you how deeply I feel the responsibility 
of what we women did, and I know I am 
voicing the sentiments of the other two 
women, Miss Kate Gordon and Mrs. 
Evelyn Ordway, who, with me, made the 
addresses before the different parlor meet- 
ings. Only one Legislature has met since 
this tax was voted, and already an 
effort is being made to change the act 
for which the people of New Orleans 
voted... 

“The pointI wish to impress upon you 
is this: If we recognize the right of the 
Legislature to amend and tinker with this 
act, we open the door to every succeeding 
Legislature to do the same thing, and to 
either add to or take from the mem- 
bership of that board, until that $14,000,- 
000 will be completely beyond the control 
of those in whose hands the tax-payers 
placed it. It may be that some members 
of the Legislature in the next few years 
may decide that sewerage and drainage is 
not a good thing for the people of New 
Orleans, and influence the Legislature so 
as to have our two-mill tax devoted to 
some object of which at present we can- 
not conceive. Therefore I have come 
here to-day, as president of the Era Club, 
whose members largely constituted the 
“membership of the Woman’s League for 
Sewerage and Drainage, and personally, 
as one of the women who feels very keen- 
ly her responsibility in having helped to 
make the election which gave to us the 
hope of a clean, healthy city, a success, to 
protest against any change being made in 
the sewerage and water board.”’ 

A fuller account of this meeting and of 








the causes that led to it is given else- 
where. 

The majority of the tax-payers of New 
Orleans have no vote for members of the 
State Legislature, owing to the fact that 
in that city most of the tax-payers are 
women. This curious fact was brought 
to light when a list of the tax-payers was 
compiled at the time of the sewerage and 
drainage election. 





A NEW CURE FOR STRIKES. 


A novel way of preventing strikes was 
suggested the other day by a rich woman 
of Boston. This lady is an active mem- 
member of the ‘‘Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women,” and she was address- 
ing a meeting in Berkeley Temple to 
which the working girls of the city had 
been invited, to hear speeches setting 
forth reasons why they ought not to want 
to vote. The speaker said: 

“It is claimed that the ballot would 
benefit the working woman. Has it bene- 
fited the working man? I cannot see that 
working men are any better off because 
they vote. There are strikes everywhere, 
and the people who are fomenting labor 
troubles all have votes. Women have no 
votes, and they are not striking.’’ (This 
lady evidently does not read the news- 
papers, if she thinks women are not strik- 
ing!) She went on to make this amazing 
statement: 

“I think many of the troubles between 
employer and men might be swept away 
if the men could not vote. If he felt that 
they did not stand on just the same foot- 
ing as himself, that they had not quite so 
many privileges as he, the employer 
might have a chivalric feeling toward 
them.” 

This is the argument against woman 
suffrage carried to its logical conclu- 
sion; but in this form it shows itself 
clearly to all well-informed persons to be 
an argument run mad, 

And yet the speaker—who was for years 
the principal of a fashionable school for 
girls—said she was led to disbelieve in 
woman suffrage by reading English his- 
tory. The history of the English labor 
laws, past and present, shows whether a 
vote is of any benefit to the working man, 
In England, within the memory of per- 
sons still living, it was by law a crime for 
two workmen to come together and dis- 
cuss any plan, however peaceable, for 
raising wages. Compare the condition of 
working men in America to-day with their 
condition in any of the old countries 
where they are excluded from the ballot, 
and then say whether disfranchisement is 
a blessing to the workers. 

ETHEL C, AVERY. 





THE AUSTRALIAN VICTORY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The granting of national suffrage to 
women throughout Australia is naturally 
hailed by the advocates of the ballot for 
women as a long step of progress for their 
cause. The debate over the question in 
the Senate of Federated Australia was 
spicy and amusing. It shows that the 
arguments both for and against equal 
rights for women are much the same at 
the antipodes as in America. Not enough 
attention has been called to the identical 
character of the pleas, pro and con. Let 
me recapitulate a few of them: 

Senator O’Connor, in introducing the 
bill, said it would give Parliamentary suf- 
frage to 765,407 women. He saw no rea- 
son why Parliament should continue to 
pass laws which had to be obeyed by 
women, without giving the women some 
voice in the selection of those who made 
the laws. 

Sir Josiah Symon said women did not 
want to vote. Senator McGregor, of 


‘South Australia, where women already 


have a vote for the local Parliament, said 
they certainly showed no unwillingness 
to vote in his part of the country; for in 
South Australia there were 75,000 women 
on the electoral roll as compared with 
83,000 men. Senator Barrett said the 
largest petition ever presented to the local 
Parliament of Victoria was for woman 
suffrage. It had to be carried in on the 
shoulders of two men. 

Senator Fraser thought a woman’s place 
was at home. Another Senator replied: 
“Senator Fraser would take his lady 
friends with him to church or to the the- 
atre, but not to the ballot-box.”’ 

It was prophesied that the women 
would always vote for the handsomest 
candidate. Senator Stewart retorted: 
“That objection is completely destroyed 
by the Senators elected to this body from 
South Australia. Not one of them is a 
dude.” This sally called out much 
laughter. 

Senator Ewing, ina more serious vein, 
pointed out that in England and through- 
out most of Australia the divorce laws are 
unequal, giving the husband a right to a 
divorce for infidelity on the part of his 
wife, but refusing to the wife a divorce 








for infidelity on the part of her husband. 
In the two Australian States where wom- 
en had the Parliamentary suffrage, and in 
those only, the divorce laws had been 
made equal. He also spoke of the many 
women who have to earn their own living, 
and who certainly ought to have a voice 
in the laws regulating labor. 

Now, what argument was there in this 
whole discussion that has not done duty 
a hundred times in debates on the same 
question in England and America? The 
only new things were the light-hearted 
scorn with which the antiquated objec- 
tions of the conservatives were treated, 
and the overwhelming majority by which 
the Parliament of Federated Australia 
voted In favor of equal rights for women. 
Both those novelties were refreshing. 

Throughout the debate it was acknowl- 
edged, even by the opponents, that in 
South and West Australia and New Zea- 
land, where women already had the full 
ballot, none of the predicted evils had 
come to pass. The bill was also helped 
by the fact that women have for many 
years had the municipal ballot throughout 
Australia, and have used it in a way to 
disarm criticism. The Melbourne Age 
said: 

Considering that female rate-payers are 
entitled to vote in municipal elections, 
and have been exercising their right for 
mapy years without a voice being raised 
either in deprecation of the pringiple or 
in censure of the practice, it does seem 
rather absurd to oppose the bestowal of 
the same privilege upon the sex at Parlia- 
mentary elections. The result of the de- 
bate was a foregone conclusion. The bill 
was carried without a roll-call, the oppo- 
sition being so feeble that it had not 
strength enough to call for a division. 

Cc. 





-—_-- 


THE GAINS OF TEN YEARS. 








Mrs. Caroline F, Corbin, of Chicago, in 
a recently published letter against equal 
rights for woman, says: ‘‘Let us calmly 
inquire why it is that after fifty years of 
agitation the cause of woman suffrage is 
making so little progress. The legislative 
records of the last few years indicate a 
strong arrest of development in its prog- 
ress,”’ 

The cause of equal suffrage has made 
more advance in the last ten years than in 
the fifty years preceding. During the 
previous half-century, full suffrage for 
women was gained in only one State— 
Wyoming. Within the last ten years, it 
has been secured in three — Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho, During this period full 
suffrage has also been granted in New 
Zealand and Australia, bond suffrage in 
Iowa, parish and district suffrage in Eng- 
land, library suffrage in Minnesota, muni- 
cipal suffrage in Norway, and schoo) suf- 
frage in Ohio, Connecticut, and Delaware. 
France has given women engaged in com- 
merce the right to vote for judges of the 
tribunals of commerce; New York has 
given tax-paying women throughout all 
the towns and villages of the State the 
right to vote on questions of local taxa- 
tion;*’and Ireland has given women the 
right to vote for all officers except mem- 
bers of Parliament. The news of the 
most important victory that the equal 
rights movement has yet won—the grant- 
ing of nativnal suffrage to the 800,000 
women of Federated Australia—arrived 
just after Mrs. Corbin had published her 
letter asking why the cause was suffering 
from an “‘arrest of development.”’ 

The ‘‘arrest of development” is only in 
the minds of those who will not open 
their eyes to new light. 
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VOICES OF EXPERIENCE. 


It is sometimes said that if women were 
permitted to vote, they would be insulted 
at the polls. Experience has shown this 
to be a libel on the men of America, 

U. S. Representative Shafroth of Col- 
orado says: 

“The experience we have had in Colo- 
rado ought to demonstrate to every one 
that woman suffrage is not only right, but 
practical. It tends to elevate. There is 
not a caucus but is better attended, and 
by better people, and held in a better 
place. I have seen the time whena polit- 
ical convention without a disturbance and 
the drawing of weapons was rare. That 
time is past in Colorado, and it is due to 
the presence of women. Every man now 
shows that civility which makes him take 
off his hat and not swear, and deport him- 
self decently when ladies are present. In- 
stead of women going to the polls cor- 
rupting women, it has purified the polls,” 


Mrs. Ione T. Hanna, one of the most 
highly respected women in Denver, thus 
sums up the good effects of woman’s bal- 
lot: 

“Some effects of equal sutirage in Colo- 
rado are generally conceded: (1) The 
improved moral quality of candidates 
nominated for office by the various par- 
ties; (2) a decidedly increased observance 
of the courtesies and decencies of life, at 
the different political headquarters, pre- 





vious to election; (3) better and more or- 
derly polling places; (4) a general and 
awakening interest, among both men and 
women, in matters of public health, com- 
fort and safety.” 

Mrs. Susan M. Hall, president of the 
Women’s Civic Federation of Denver, 
wrote: 

“The improvement that women’s pres- 
ence has made in the localities of primary 
meetings and polling-booths is character- 
istic of Western chivalry. In many pre- 
cincts where formerly they were held in 
stables or drinking saloons, primaries are 
now convened in home parlors, and poll- 
ing booths are arranged in respectable 
buildings, and voting is invariably con- 
ducted with decorum.” 


Hon, John W. Kingman, of the Wyoming 
Supreme Court, wrote some years ago: 

‘At our first election, before women 
voted, we had a perfect pandemoni- 
um, Atthe next election women voted, 
and perfect order prevailed, and has pre- 
vailed ever since. In caucus discussions, 
the presence of a few ladies is worth more 
than a whole squad of police.”’ 

Hon. John W. Lacey, of the Wyoming 
Supreme Court, says: 

“Our polling places are as quiet and re- 
spectable as any other place at which 
women are expected to congregate, and in 
the general election machinery the im- 
provement over methods that would be 
in vogue in the absence of women is very 
marked,”’ 

Mrs. Vivia A. B. Henderson, of Chey. 
enne, President of the Wyoming V olunteer 
Aid Society during the Spanish War, 
writes: 

“During my eight years of experience, 
I have never witnessed any misconduct or 
disturbance at the polls.’’ 

Hon. Samuel T. Corn, of the Wyoming 
Supreme Court, writes: 

‘Equal suffrage has had the effect of 
making our elections the most quiet and 
orderly I haveever seen anywhere. Any 
woman may go to the polls unattended, 
with the same assurance of safety, respect, 
and courtesy as if she were geing shopping 
or to prayer-meeting. A man would in- 
cur personal danger who should violate 
the rule of uniform courtesy to all women 
under such circumstances,”’ 

It would be easy to fill columns with 
testimony to the same effect. American 
men, when they give their mothers and 
sisters the right to vote, do not thereupon 
lose all sense of courtesy and chivalry 
toward women. The prophecy that they 
will do so is, in the words of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, ‘‘a scarecrow that has not 
even a broomstick of truth in it.’’ 





AUSTRALIAN WOMEN’S VOTE GROWING. 

An Australian newspaper tells of some 
curious facts shown by the new electoral 
rolls of South Australia. The number of 
men on the rolls has shrunk, in a little 
over three years, from 83,640 to 76,767. 
On the other hand, the women voters have 
increased during the same period from 
68,375 to 71,682. In the three chief met- 
ropolitan districts the men voters have 
dropped from 36,587 to 80,484, a reduction 
of nearly 16 per cent. Women voters in 
the same districts have slightly increased 
their numbers, and now count no less 
than 32,801. The women seem to be 
growing more conscientious in the fulfill- 
ment of their political duties, while the 
men grow more careless. These figures, 
if authentic, are an interesting commen- 
tary on the oft-heard prediction that if 
women were given the ballot they would 
not take the trouble to use it. 





ROOSEVELT FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


The question has been raised whether 
President Roosevelt is really in favor of 
equal suffrage for women. His public 
record on the subject makes his position 
unmistakable. 

Mr. Roosevelt voted for equal suffrage 
when he was a member of the New York 
Legislature. When he became Governor, 
it was rumored that he meant to recom- 
mend it in his message to the Legislature. 
Every possible personal and social infiu- 
ence was brought to bear by the anti-suf- 
fragists to dissuade him, but in his mes- 
sage of January, 1899, he wrote: 

I call the attention of the Legislature 
to the desirability of gradually extending 
the sphere in which the suffrage can be 
exercised by women. 

This made a great stir, and reporters 
flocked around Mr. Roosevelt to ask why 
he had done it. As reported in the pa- 
pers, he gave them two reasons. He said 
his home town of Oyster Bay had long 
been greatly in need of a new school- 
house, but had never been able to secure 
the necessary appropriation till the wom- 
en were given a vote. Then the mothers 








as 
of the children voted the new schoo}. 
house at once. His second reason was 
that many women had a very hard time, 
working women especially, and if the ba). 
lot would help them, even a little, he was 
willing to see it tried. 

Later, President Roosevelt attended the 
Minnesota State Fair. The Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association had a booth 
there, with a book in which their sympa. 
thizers were invited to inscribe their 
names. The president wrote his name jn 
their book, and took occasion to reming 
the ladies in charge of the booth that he 
had been the first Governor of New York 
to recommend equal suffrage in his mes. 


e. 

Last February, when the Internationa) 
Suffrage Convention met in Washington, 
President Roosevelt gave a special audi. 
ence to the foreign delegates, and ex. 
pressed himself most cordially. To Miss 
Vida Goldstein of Australia, who told him 
national suffrage was about to be granted 
to women throughout that country, he 
said it would be ‘“‘a great object lesson,” 
This predicted object lesson has now 
come to pass. 


MORE ANTI-SUFFRAGE CANARDS. 

Last week a list was given of some of 
the incorrect statements circulated by the 
opponents of woman suffrage. Here are 
some more: 

Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnsons book 
against equal rights for women has been 
placed in many libraries by the ‘Massa. 
chusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women,” 
It is full of egregious errors of date, place, 
and circumstance, 

Seeking to show that equal suffrage 
means free love, Mrs. Johnson quotes 
from the ‘‘History of Woman Suffrage” a 
series of resolutions in favor of easy 
divorce offered at a woman’s rights con- 
vention about forty years ago, and says: 
‘These resolutions were carried.” They 
were not carried, and were so contrary to 
the general sentiment of the convention 
that they were never even put to vote, 
The whole debate over them turned on 
the question whether the fact that such 
resolutions had been offered should be 
expunged from the minutes. Wendell 
Phillips thought they should be expunged, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and others who 
fully agreed with Mr. Phillips in disap- 
proving of the resoiutions, nevertheless 
thought that the minutes should record 
the facts, i. e., that such resolutions had 
been offered, but had not been adopted; 
and the majority of the convention so de- 
cided. (See History of Woman Suffrage.) 

When Mrs. Johnson was called to ac- 
count for this scandalous misstatement, 
instead of expressing regret for her 
mistake, she insisted that the resolutions 
were ‘‘virtually carried,’’ because the 
fact that they had been offered was not 
expunged from the minutes! 

In 1900, the anti-suffragists read at the 
Congressional Hearing on woman suf- 
frage a letter written by Mr. Ralph Tal- 
bot of Denver. They did not print Mr. 
Talbot’s letter, which was too mild to 
suit their views. Instead, they sent 
broadcast over the country an alleged 
synopsis giving a grossly exaggerated ac- 
count of what he said. The Denver News 
of Feb. 24, 1900, published an authorized 
interview with Mr. Talbot, in which he 
protested against the misinterpretation of 
his views. The garbled synopsis of his 
letter sent out by the Antis said he “‘re- 
ferred to the vote of the disreputable 
women as being the only solid and result- 
producing vote in Denver.’’ Mr, Talbot 
said: 

‘*My efforts made while in public office 
to bring about a graduated civil service in 
both fire and police departments in Den- 
ver, in which undertakings I was loyally 
supported by women members of all the 
political parties, and of the Civic Federa 
tion and Civil Service Associations, should 
show that I appreciate the benign influ- 
ence of good women in municipal govern- 
ment,’’ 

Mr. Talbot, in his letter, had said that 
in one city he feared the results of equal 
suffrage had been exceedingly disastrous, 
and the garbled synopsis reported him as 
saying that its results in Colorado had 
been exceedingly disastrous. Mr. Talbot 
said in the News: 

“I think the weight of argument is all 
upon the side of woman suffrage. I also 
gave my testimony to its good results in 
the country and in the smaller towns of 
the State. I would not change the suf- 
frage if I had it in my power to do so.” 

Bishop Doane of Albany, N. Y., in an 
article published in the North American 
Review in 1896, said that on the so-called 
referendum in Massachusetts the year be 
fore, “95 per cent. of the population of 
the State declined it (woman suffrage) 
by a popular vote.”’ 

According to the official returns, the 
vote on the referendum stood 187,837 nays 
to 109,204 yeas, Even if we were to count 
every body who did not vote either way 
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as voting in the negative—an utterly un- 
warrantable way of reckoning a vote—it 
would not give Bishop Doane his 95 per 
cent. The bishop was led into this 
monstrous misstatement by trusting to 
Mrs. W. W. Crannell of Albany, N. Y., 
who bas earned in suffrage circles the 
name of ‘“‘inaccurate Mrs. Crannell.’’ 

Bishop Doane also quoted from Mrs. 
Crannell statistics professing to give, on 
the authority of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
the proportion of suffragists to the popu- 
lation in @ number of different States. 
The figures in the Woman’s JOURNAL 
gave the number of persons who had paid 
dues to the Suffrage Association, which 
is a very different thing. Thus, in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1895, the Suffrage Association 
bad only about 1,100 paid-up members, 
yet in that year, on the so-called referen- 
dum, 109,204 persons in Massachusetts 
voted for woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Crannell used these misleading 
statistics in an address against equal 
rights for women given before the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Democratic 
National Convention at Chicago, and since 
printed and circulated as a tract by the 
New York Anti-Suffrage Association. Mrs, 
Crannell, in this address given June 8, 
1896, declared: ‘‘In California there are 
but 33 suffragists to every 100,000 of her 
people.”” In November, 1896, a woman 
suffrage amendment was submitted in 
California. It received 110,000 votes, and 
carried the State, outside the cities of San 
Francisco and Oakland. 

According to this reasoning, there were 
only about 200 suffragists in Idaho when 
the woman suffrage amendment was sub- 
mitted, since there were only about that 
number of paid-up members in the Idaho 
Equal Suffrage Association; yet the 
amendment was carried by a majority of 
almost two to one. If no one were count- 
ed as an anti-suffragist who does not pay a 
yearly sum of money to an anti-suffrage 
association, Mrs. Crannell would have to 
acknowledge that in the great majority of 
the 45 States of the Union there are no 
anti-suffragists at all. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, in an English 
periodical, asserted that Nebraska had 
had woman suffrage, and had abandoned 
it. Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett secured 
from the Nebraska Secretary of State a 
letter certifying that the women of that 
State had never had any form of the bal- 
lot except schoo] suffrage, and that this 


‘they still possessed. 


Instances might easily be multiplied, 
but enough have been given to show that 
the friends of equal rights have to con- 
tend not only against legitimate argument, 
but against all manner of misrepresenta- 
tions, ranging from half truths to the 
wildest and most fantastic falsehoods, 
deliberately invented ‘tout of the whole 
eloth.”’ A. 8S. B. 
——_—Se 


FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


The following forms of bequest may be 
used by persons wishing to leave money 
by will to the Suffrage Association: 


Form No. 1. 

I hereby bequeath to as 
Trustee, the sum of $ to be used for 
the work of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, said Association in- 
corporated in the City of Washington, and 
at this date having Headquarters in the 
American [ract Society Building, New York 
City; the Trustee of this fund to use her 
{or his) judgment in regard to how the 
money should be used. 














Form No. 2. 

I hereby bequeath to as 
Trustee, the sum of $ to be used for 
the work of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, said Association in- 
corporated in the City of Washington, and 
at this date having Headquarters in the 
Rmetiens Tract Society Building, New York 

ty. 

It is my desire that this money should be 
used to further the organization and cam- 
paign cogesmmnese (or literature department, 
or press department) of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 











LABOR UNIONS FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, the wife 
of a New York lawyer, says the suffrage 
movement is “allied with the radical 
labor movements as against the best or- 
ganized efforts of wage-earning men.'’ 
This is a direct and laughable inversion of 
the facts. The largest, most intelligent, 
and best-organized labor societies are 
squarely committed to equal suffrage. 
The ignorant workman tries, in the true 
Spirit of the anti-suffragists, to prevent 
women by force from working. The in- 
telligent workman tries to get them equal 
pay, realizing that it is not the competi- 
tion of women in itself, but the competi- 
tion of underpaid women, that cuts down 
his wages. The ignorant workman is 
against woman suffrage; the intelligent 
workman is for it. In Massachusetts 
there are two manufacturing cities, the 
names of which are often coupled to- 
gether. In one, the operatives are largely 
intelligent and organized; in the other, 
they are largely ignorant and unorgan- 
ized, At the time of the so-called “‘refer- 


There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than al] other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurab'e. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proved catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
They offer one hundred dollars for any 
case it fails to cure. Send for circulars 
and testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








largest proportional vote for woman suf- 
frage among all the cities of the State, 
and the men of the second cast the small- 
est. 

At their recent national conventions 
held in Denver, the Western Labor Union 
and the Western Miners’ Union both of 
them endorsed woman suffrage by a 
unanimous vote. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


More than half the county superinten- 
dents of schools in Colorado are women. 


Twenty to thirty girls of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework spent three 
months in making King Edward’s golden 
robe for the coronation ceremonies, 


Miss Alice C. Fletcher lately lectured 
before the Anthropological Society of 
Harvard University on “‘Totemism and 
Animism in the Light of Recent Re- 
search.”’ 

Miss Edna May Ripley, daughter of 
Mr. William Warren Ripley and Dr. Mar- 
tha G. Ripley, of Minneapolis, was married 
in that city on June 18 to Mr. Leroy Albert 
Page, Jr. All friends of equal rights will 
wish the young couple joy. They will 
make their home at Mason City, lowa. 

A Mrs. Lillie, of Galashiels, who, with 
her husband, has just celebrated her dia- 
mond wedding, has some interesting rem- 
iniscences of Sir Walter Scott. On one 
occasion, while going home from school, 
she was overtaken by Sir Walter, who in- 
quired her name and where she lived, and 
afterward gave her a drive in his carriage. 
He drove past the lodge gate she knew 
best, but set her down at the next gate 
and showed her a nearer way home. 
Scott’s two daughters were in the car- 
riage with him, and they presented her 
with a thimble and needlecase, which she 
prized for many years. 

The parks committee of the London 
city council has named the new open 
space in the borough “Little Dorrit’s 
Playground.”’ It lies scarcely one hun- 
dred yards from the scene of Little Dor- 
rit’s joys and sorrows, the Marshalsea 
prison. The new open space has been 
made by the destruction of a horrible 
rookery of tumbledown hovels. Not far 
away, in and near the borough road, new 
dwellings have been erected where the 
old inhabitants of Falcon Court have at 
least a chance of decent life. The site of 
their hovels was bought, leveled, and tar- 
paved, and the old home of disease and 
vice has been thrown epen to the children 
asa playground. As yet it is a quarter of 
an acre of bare asphalt. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FAITH’S LIVE DOLL. 


BY SARAH E, OBER. 

Faith Endicott was in a bad mood. She 
shook Lillian Bell until her porcelain eyes 
rattled and her golden curls stood up in 
fright. 

‘‘Why, Faith!’’ cried her mother, ‘‘what 
is the matter with my little girl? What 
has poor dolly done to be treated so?”’ 

“She is so dead,’”’ wailed Faith, drop- 
ping her doll, and running to her place of 
refuge, her mother’s lap. ‘‘I’m tired of 
deaded things, I want something ’live to 
play with.”’ 

“But poor Lillian Bell is not to blame 
because she is not alive,’ said her moth- 
er, kissing Faith’s tear-wet face. ‘And 
my little girl must not make the doll suf- 
fer for her own bad feelings.” 

“T know it,’’ sobbed Faith, ‘I’m sorry 
I shook her, but I do want something 
warm and wiggly to play with. I’m so 


lonesome! I wish we had a dear little 
baby. Ido want something ’live to play 
with.”’ 


‘‘There are the kittens,” said muther. 

And very much alive were the kittens 
just then. Tbey rolled over the floor, a 
tangled snarl of writhing black bodies, 
kicking, scratching paws, biting, spitting 
mouths, and thrashing tails. Faith’s 
sobs ceased, as she stared at them in great 


mother’s lap and bore down upon them. 

‘Teddy Roosevelt! William McKinley!”’ 
she cried, “I’m ‘stonished—I’m much 
*stounded—I'm ’sturbed to see Christian 
cats fighting like this!’’ 

In some deft way, known only to her- 
self, Faith untangled the snarl, and 
marched out of the room with Teddy 
Roosevelt kicking and struggling under 
her arm. William McKinley hid under 
the stove,from which he glared with yel- 
low, fiery eyes, growling and spitting. 

For some time no more was heard from 
Faith. Fearing mischief, her mother went 
to see what she was doing. There sat the 
little girl in her rocking-chair, her happy 
face bent tenderly over Teddy Roosevelt, 
who lay contentedly in her lap. A long 
white dress, the property of the despised 
Lilian Bell, was on the kitten. His black 
paws stuck out of the lace-frilled sleeves, 
and a pink bonnet was tied on his head. 

There were no more complaints from 
Faith. She had something ‘“‘warm and 
wiggly’? to play with. Teddy Roosevelt 
seemed to enjoy it, too, and let her dress 
and undress him a dozen times a day, 
even riding in her doll’s carriage or lying 
for hours tucked into Lilian Bell’s bed. 

But William McKinley rebelled. He 
was made of sterner stuff. He kicked 
against Faith’s attemps to turn him intoa 
doll, and left long red scratches on her 
hands and face. If she got him dressed, 
he tumbled all over the floor, tangled up 
in the long dress, a fierce, ugly little rebel. 
Once’ he got out of the house and flew 
over the fields like a black comet, his tail 
as big as two and the pink bonnet on his 
head, Faith ran after him crying, but 
she could not catch him. 

Faith gave up all efforts to convert Wil- 
liam Mckinley into a doll, but had many 
happy times with Teddy Roosevelt. 





HUMOROUS. 


**‘Well, cook, and what did you think of 
it?’ ‘Lor’, mum, she sang beautiful— 
just as if she was a-gargling!’’—Tit-Bits, 


Johnny—I wish I was Tommy Jones. 

Mother—Why? You are stronger than 
he is, you have a better home, more toys, 
and more pocket money. 

Johnny—Yes, I know; but he can wig- 
gle his ears.—Men of To-morrow. 


“Do you think that sugar is unwhole- 
some for children?’’ asked the anxious 
parent. ‘‘Well,’’ answered the physician, 
‘‘my observation is that it isn’t likely to 
do children nearly as much harm as it 
does politicians.” — Washington Star. 


An admirable life of our King has been 
issued by Religious Bits. It shows how 
by sheer perseverance our illustrious 
Monarch worked his way up from being 
mere Prince of Walas to his present ex- 
alted position. A more encouraging pres- 
ent for a child it would be difficult to 
imagine.— Punch. 


“It seemed to me,’’ said Aunt Ruth; 
who had never heard a modern church 
choir soloist before, ‘ther voice went all 
to pieces before she had sung three notes.”’ 
“Gracious me, Aunt Ruth!” exclaimed 
Miss Veronica, ‘‘that was her operatic 
tremolo! That’s what we pay her a high 
salary for.’’—Chicago Trébune. 


Smith—Brown is the laziest man on 
record. 

Jones— How 80? 

Smith—When his wife asks him to 
water her flower-bed, he throws a bucket 
of water on his Newfoundland dog and 
then has him stand in the middle of the 
flower-bed and shake himself.— Puck. 


Wise doctor. Mrs. Fondma—Sorry to 
disturb you at this hour, doctor, but we 
can’t imagine what ails the child. 

Doctor--Cold, perhaps. Did you have 
him out to-day? 

Mrs. Fondma—Yes, but only to his 
grandmother’s, 

Doctor—Ah! overfed, that’s all.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 








A MUCH-TALKED-OF IMPROVEMENT. 


The stir the New Jersey Central’s recent 
announcement made in regard to its hourly 
trains between New York and Philadel- 
phia was far reaching. Very few cities 
can boast of such a train schedule, and 
the beauty of it is that it is easily remem- 
bered—a train every hour on the even 
hour from 7 A. M. to6P M. 

The locomotives, cars and Pullman cars 
are the most modern, the roadbed is rock 
ballasted, and, as only hard coal is used, 
there is no smoke or cinders. Every train 
runs direct to Reading Terminal, Phila- 
delphia, without change, and many of 
them cover the distance in 2 hours. The 
Reading Route, by which the Philadel- 
phia Line is often known, is not only a 
short way to Philadelphia, but it is like- 
wise the scenic route. This service went 
into effect May 18th, but in no way does 
it impair the fast and elegant service of 
the Royal Blue Line, which will run inde- 
pendently of the Philadelphia Line. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S.A,3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 











Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A good opportunity for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 








endum” the men of the first city cast the 


indignation, Then she sprang from her 


Woman's JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CE AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
: Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 cts a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 











Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: ‘I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
throptst! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue, 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 


SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES, 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 

Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 

Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 
. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 
8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 
9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B. F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14, Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. vitated 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and I[mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
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a Friend. 
. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 
. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 
. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 
28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 
29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 
30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 
31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
° pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4. 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete. 


sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLacKwe.u, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Tufts Collage Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAyer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 


ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample co of the “Sunset” an, ” 
monthl Dublication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New aes points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenee 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE. 





Suffrage societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 
writers. Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left to us. Address 
Leaflet Department, WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE GRANGES. 

It is not sufficiently known, even by suf- 
fragists, that in the Granges, local, State 
and National, there exists already a wo- 
man suffrage community throughout the 
length and breadth of the continent. Not 
only are the farmers’ wives, sisters and 
daughters voters in everything that con- 
cerns this society, but they are eligible to 
every official trust, that of the Master in- 
cluded; not only so, but four offices are 
expressly reserved for women and cannot 
be filled by men, so that in the matter of 
office-holding women actually have a 
privileged position. Nor is this only an 
abstract right; ‘It is a condition, not a 
theory that confronts us.’ In a number 
of Granges women are actually serving 
acceptably as Masters. 

When that shrewd and _ intelligent 
Scotchman, Mr. Saunders, thirty-five years 
ago utilized his position in the National 
Department of Agriculture to create an 
organization of farmers, he deliberately 
planned to have it include women as 
active members on terms of perfect equal- 
ity with men. As a result, the isolation 
of the farm life has been lessened, and its 
monotony of toil lightened by social con- 
verse. Both women and men look for- 
ward to their gatherings in the Grange 
with agreeable anticipation, and recall 
past meetings with interest. A genuine 
esprit de corps has been developed, and 
the interests of the farming community 
are topics of constant discussion. What 
better nurseries of equal suffrage senti- 
ment can be had than this great and grow- 
ing order of intelligent, practical, inde- 
pendent, public-spirited men and women, 
who till their own acres and call no land- 
lord master? 

Lucy Stone was a farmer’s daughter, 
and a descendant of many generations of 
farmers. Her grandfather, a farmer, 
fought in the Revolutionary War and was 
a captain in Shay’s Rebellion; her great- 
grandfather, a farmer, was a volunteer in 
the French and Indian War. She never 
outgrew her love for rural pursuits. 
Nothing gave her more pleasure than ad- 
dressing farmers’ clubs, and she never 
failed to enlist their hearty sympathy and 
support. It was no uncommon thing, at 
the close of her lecture, for her to get a 
unanimous expression from them in favor 
of woman suffrage. 

The Massachusetts Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States were 
the work of freeholders. Only in a great 
community of freeholders could our form 
of government have originated. Only by 
the efforts of freeholders can political 
equality be maintained and extended. 
Therefore, among the farming community 
we must look for our most effective sup- 
porters. With the disparity of conditions 
and the growth of cities we are in danger 
of losing our republican ideals. We must 
appeal to our rural constituencies. ‘The 
Whigs have the cities,’’ said Andrew Jack- 
son, ‘but my supporters begin with the 
first cross-roads outside of town.”’ 

One-half of the people of America are 
farmers, and the Granges are their organ- 
ized representatives. Men and women 
accustomed to work together in the 
Granges on terms of perfect equality need 
little conversion. Present the question to 
them, and we secure their spontaneous 
approval. Why not do so, and thus leav- 
en the whole community? 

We are glad to learn from Miss Mary N. 
Chase, president of the New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Association, herself a 
Granger, that she finds a cordial welcome 





among the Granges of New Hampshire. 
She has already made over ninety engage- 
ments to speak on equal suffrage before 
the Granges of that State, and in every 
case she leaves behind her scores of faith- 
ful and influential workers. In New 
Hampshire there are 192 Granges; in 
Massachusetts 162, besides 100 farmers’ 
clubs and agricultural societies; in Ver- 
mont 262; in the United States several 
thousand Granges. Here is a field of 
effort practically unlimited, and worthy 
of our most serious attention,—for here 
equal suffrage is already established, and 
needs only to be applied to political life. 
What the Granges are to the country 
populations, the labor unions are to the 
cities and manufacturing towns. When 
the working women wake up to the need 
of organizing in order to secure a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work, they 
will find no difficulty in getting the co- 
operation of working men, who find their 
own most dangerous competition to-day 
in the half-paid labor of disfranchised 
women. It is greatly to be desired that 
working women, instead of organizing 
separately, should become members of 
the men’s organizations, and make com- 
mon cause with their husbands, brothers 
and sons. Having done this, they will 
naturally demand the suffrage, and the 
men will make the demand their own. 
The weakness of our movement has 
been that its active workers have hitherto 
been too exclusively women. In order to 
succeed, it must broaden its constituency, 
and ally itself with organizations of men 
banded together for the promotion of 
social welfare. Withthe country and the 
city making common cause, the equal suf- 


frage demand will prove invincible. 
H. B. B. 





CANARD AGAINST MISS ANTHONY. 

To the list of anti-suffrage canards pub- 
lished in another column may be added 
the latest. It is credited to the N. Y. 
Tribune, and is just now going the rounds 
of the papers which are opposed to equal 
rights for women: 

Here is the story of how Mrs. Caroline 
Corbin became the anti-woman suffragist 
leader in Chicago. Mrs. Corbin went to 
school with Miss Susan B, Anthony, and 
years later the two women met in Wash- 
ington. 

‘“‘What have you been doing all this 
while?’”’ asked Miss Anthony. 

“Bringing up four boys,’’ was the an- 
swer,. 

‘Boys!’ exclaimed the outpoken Su- 
san. ‘What under the sun is a woman 
like you doing with four boys?” 

“I don’t know. Would you expect me 
to strangle them?’’ 

‘‘Bosh!’? was the reply, “you should 
never have had them. They will grow 
up to be men—nothing but men!” It 
was then that Mrs. Corbin became an op- 
ponent of woman suffrage. 

Miss Anthony says that to the best of 
her remembrance she never went to school 
with Mrs. Corbin, and that she certainly 
never made either to her or to anyone else 
the absurd remarks attributed to her in 
this story. Miss Anthony’s most inti- 
mate friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, has brought up five sons and two 
daughters, so Miss Anthony can hardly be 
supposed to frown upon women who bring 
boys into the world. 

The opponents of equal rights for wom- 
en must be “hard up” for solid argu- 
ments when they resort to such malicious 
fabrications. A. 8. B. 





DR. HALE AT SMITH COLLEGE. 


Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale delivered 
an eloquent address last week at Smith 
College Commencement. Not only did it 
have a fine heroic ring, but it contained 
much excellent common sense, which 
ought to do the young women good. 
Some passages of it, however, were 
amusingly in contrast with certain former 
utterances of Dr. Hale against equal 
rights for women. 

When Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, and other well- 
deserving citizens of Massachusetts pe- 
titioned for the right to vote, Dr. Hale 
sent up to the Legislature a letter pro- 
testing against the granting of their re- 
quest, on the ground that they did not 
fight or do fire duty. In his address at 
Smith he said: 

If her soldiers go to war, the women of 
America do their part in relieving the 
sufferings of armies and bringing in the 
reign of peace. 

But this is precisely the argument made 
for equal suffrage by Clara Barton in her 
address a few years ago at the New Eng- 
land Suffrage Festival. Dr. Hale said: 

America receives every year at her sea- 
ports half a million of the starving and 
naked of every race, every country, and 
every faith. The women of America have 
more to do than the men in welcoming 
these exiles. How often it falls to them 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to bring good tidings to those who are 
cast down, to teach the ignorant, and to 
give life to the dying! . . . You are edu- 
cating the rulers of this land. According 
as you welcome them at the door, accord- 
ing as you speak with them at the provi- 





sion shop, you are forming the public 
opinion of this land. You are lifting up 
the Bohemian man and woman and child 
who landed the day before yesterday in 
the Hengist and Horsa from Genoa. Their 
lives are to be larger and purer, and you 
are to lift them. You are to enlarge them. 
You are training American people. And 
the American people is sovereign of 
America. 

Only half of the American people is 
sovereign of America. 

And when they have “educated their 
rulers,’’ — the ‘starving and ignorant” 
immigrants “‘of every race,”’—is it not 
inappropriate, to say the least, that these 
young college women should be held 
down on a lower plane politically than 
those whom they have educated, and 
should be required to be ruled over by 
them? If they know enough to educate 
their rulers, they surely know enough to 
take part with them in the ruling. More- 
over, as Rev. Charles F. Dole has often 
pointed out, the exclusion of women from 
the ballot has a direct influence in educat- 
ing the foreign men and boys who come 
here, in the wrong direction—in disre- 
spect for women. 

Dr. Hale quoted the noble lines: 

How shall we train our prince? To love his 


and, 
Love justice and love honor. For them 


t 
He od himself and serves her, nothing 
oath, 
Although against a host in arms he stand, 
Ruling himself, the world he may command. 
Taught to serve herin honor and in truth, 
Baby and boy and in his lusty youth, 
He finds archangels’ help on either hand! 


The best the world can teach him, he shall 
now, 
The best his land can teach him, he shall 
see, 
And trace the footsteps where his fathers 


trod, 
See all of beauty that the world can show, 
And how it is that freedom makes men 
free, 
And how such 
their God. 


Yet Dr. Hale believes that a woman 
should be debarred from all the educa- 
tional influence of the ballot, from the 
great school of a citizen’s duties and 
responsibilities—admitted by all to be, in 
her brother’s case, an important part of 
‘the best his land can teach him.”’ 

he Hi Be 


freemen love to serve 


> 


@HICAGO UNIVERSITY AND CO-EDUCATION. 
The discussion continues over the pro- 
posed abolition of coéducation in the 
‘junior college’’ of the University of Chi- 
cago, i. e., the freshman and sophomore 
classes. The Chicago Unity says: 

“It has been a hot week on the campus, 
The public, just awaking to the far-reach- 
ing significance of the proposed ‘reform,’ 
discussions of which and preparations to 
realize which have been going on inside 
the organization for several years, has 
shared in the anxiety and the discussion. 
The local] press tardily has lent itself to 
the agitation, and although in its head- 
lines and editorial comment it bas largely 
reflected the assumption of the compla- 
cent members of the community, that the 
change is assured, and that whatever is 
desired by the president and the chief 
founder, John D. Rockefeller, will go 
through, and that ‘outsiders’ have no 
right to meddle, already there is a reac- 
tion taking place, at least so far as to rec- 
ognize the fact that there are no ‘out- 
siders’ to such a vast question as this. 
Even a ten-years’ history such as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has written is public 
property; it has passed into the wealth of 
the world; it is a chapter of the intellec- 
tual history of humanity. And back of 
this lies the quarter of a century or more 
of the earlier university, whose alumni 
and alumna, their purposes and spiritual 
investments, the new university has in- 
herited. 

“It is difficult at this writing to know 
where the question stands. The junior 
college faculty in executive session last 
Saturday voted 19 to 14 against the pro- 
posed change, the segregation of the 
young men and women during the first 
two years of their college life. Five mem- 
bers of the faculty thus voting were 
counted out by the president on a time 
test, which made the vote a tie, 14 to 14, 
and the president cast the deciding vote 
in favor of the innovation. The univer- 
sity congregation voted 24 to 7 against 
segregation; and the ‘senate,’ a body rep- 
resenting the entire faculty, adjourned 
without voting. 

‘However the action of these voting 
bodies and the utterances of the president 
may be interpreted, it is evident that the 
main question is still unclosed, and that 
there is a large discussion, a far-reaching 
agitation still awaiting the ultimate set- 
tlement of coéducation at the University 
of Chicago. 

‘At this stage of the debate, we under- 
stand that the alleged million and a half 
which some unknown party had offered 
to build the new girls’ quadrangle is 
mythical. We have the president’s assur- 
ance that no such sum has been promised. 
Again we have the assurance of the presi- 
dent that coéducation will be guarded, 
and that young women electing it will be 












permitted the privileges of coéducation as 
now interpreted; also the assurance that 
what might be called the accessories of 
coéducation, which in certain stages of 
this discussion seem to have been mis- 
taken for the essentials, viz., the social 
functions, the dances, the freedom of the 
campus, etc,, are not to be interfered 
with. 

‘‘Underneath this confusion of details, 
it is well to hold hard on to the funda- 
mental question. Is the sex line to be 
drawn in the educational privileges of the 
Chicago University? It is overcrowded; 
new buildings are necessary; better and 
more dormitories for girls and boys are 
required; more class rooms and laborato- 
ries must be had; and we are told there is 
sufficient money forthcoming to provide 
for all these. The division of classes and 
multiplication of class rooms and profes- 
sors are inevitable. The open question is 
whether the sex consideration is to enter 
into such division, and this is the question 


| that has agitated the leading educators of 





America during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. It is a question which 
involves the future educational methods 
of Europe and America; it touches the 
educational institutions of Europe as well 
as of America, and educators are to be 
heard from, 

“Fitting, then, was the request for de- 
lay on the part of the protestants indi- 
cated in the letter given below. In future 
discussion it will be well to avoid the 
confusions of technicalities and the dis- 
tractions of side issues. We repeat, the 
main question before the Chicago Univer- 
sity to-day is whether it will introduce 
the sex line into its class-room and chapel 
privileges. The following letter was 
placed in the hands of the president of 
the University of Chicago early Saturday 
morning. We do not know whether it 
was in time to enter into the deliberations 
of the junior faculty; but certainly it was 
in time for the ‘senate’ on Monday, allud- 
ed to above: 


CHICAGO, JUNE 14, 1902. 
W. R. Harper, Esq., President Chicago Univer- 
sity, Chicago: 
Dear Sir—I beg leave to call to your 
attention the following protest: 


CuHIcaGo, JUNE 12, 1902. 
To the President and Trustees of the University 
of Chicago: 

We, the undersigned, parents, friends, 
and neighbors of the University of Chica- 
go, would respectfully protest against the 
proposed segregation of the young men 
and women of the Junior College in sepa- 
rate quadrangles, class rooms, and chap- 
els, as being a reactionary movement in 
education, abandoning the essential ele- 
ments in coéducation at the age when co- 
education is most significant and impor- 
tant. We believe such a change would be 
in the nature of social vivisection, inter- 
rupting the natural development of the 
University, necessitating the rearranging 
of the plans of many parents, encroachin 
upon the rights of past graduates oat 
benefactors of the University of Chicago, 
and working serious disadvantage to its 
spiritual growth. 

This protest has already been signed by 
over four hundred and fifty individuals, 
widely distributed. This list of names, 
representing, as it does, representative 
men and women in many walks of life, 
gathered without any organized effort 
whatever by a few individuals in less than 
twelve hours, is, we believe, representa- 
tive of a public sentiment both within 
and without college circles that deserves 
at your hands at least so much considera- 
tion as to avoid precipitate action. How- 
ever much this matter may have been un- 
der discussion within official circles, it is 
very obvious to your petitioners that the 
public at large, many of the donors to the 
institution, as well as its alumni and 
alumne, have not been aware of the agi- 
tation, and are just now beginning to 
realize the far-reaching significance of the 
proposed change, ‘Coordinate education,’ 
whatever it may mean, is not the coédu- 
cation for which progressive educators 
have struggled and suffered, and which 
has been the pride and hope of many of 
the friends of the University of Chicago, 
as well as the motive which has inspired, 
as we believe, many of the patrons and 
contributors. 

In view of this fact, may we ask you to 
delay taking so important a step until 
further expression of the public mind 
may be reached, during which time this 
petition will be completed and submitted 
to your deliberate consideration? 

Hoping for such delay as will give this 
matter the full discussion it deserves at 
the hands of educators at large and the 
public so much interested, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 
BrEssIE BRADWELL HELMER. 


The protest against the proposed change 
has been strong enough to force a meet- 
ing of the faculty, and a new vote will be 
taken on the question. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

Miss Clara Schlingheyde of San Fran- 
cisco, in writing to renew her subscrip- 
tion, says: 

I will take this opportunity of express- 
ing to you my appreciation of the weekly 
feast of good things provided for us in the 
WomaAn’s JouRNAL. I do nut believe 
there is in the United States another pa- 
per or magazine devoted to the interests 
of women that can hold a candle to the 





————— 
JOURNAL. I hope the paper is m 
with the success it deserves. a 
Professor Theodosia Ammons,of the ( ol. 
orado State Agricultural College, writes: 
I am simply delighted with the Wo. 
MAN’S JOURNAL. For clean, wholesome 
interesting and instructive reading, thers 
is nothing equal to it. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

“The Story of the Sixth Biennial” jg 
well told in the Club Woman for June, 
With the issuing of this number the editor 
and publisher, Miss Helen M. Winslow 
will take a much needed rest of twe 
months from her editorial duties, ang 
during July and August will publish no 
number of the Club Woman. In Septem 
ber, when publication will be resumed, 
several new departments will be added, 
As is befitting the official organ of the 
General Federation, the Club Woman wil} 
continue to maintain a high standard of 
excellence. Miss Winslow will spend the 
summer at her home in Shirley Centre, 
Mass. 

When the accounts of the Denver bien. 
nial of four years ago were settled, the 
local board of arrangement found itself 
with a considerable balance remaining in 
the treasury after all accounts were paid, 
The Los Angeles local biennial board hag 
just duplicated this experience. The 
gratifying announcement was made by 
Mrs. W. L. Craves, chairman of the bien- 
nial finance committee, at the last meet. 
ing of the Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles. 

From June 27 to July 15, under the 
auspices of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the Eastern States and 
Canada, a conference for the purpose of 
discussing methods of work will be held 
at Silver Bay on Lake George. Full in- 
formation as to the programme, railroad 
rates, and board in Silver Bay, may be ob- 
tained of Miss T. F. Hall, 1312 Champlain 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club has received 
an anonymous gift of $2,800 for its vaca- 
tion school work, and will open two more 
schools this summer. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Woman’s Health 
Protective Association has taken up the 
subject of abandoned cats, as a part of its 
summer work. 


The Woman’s Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is seeking the codperation of other clubs 
in an effort to provide a probation officer 
in that borough. It is expected that by 
Jan. 1 the first probationary officer will 
begin his work, and that the needed sal- 
ary, about $1,200, will be fully pledged. 

Mrs. Emily Wakeman, a member of the 
New York Sorosis Club, who now has her 
home in Silverton, Ore., organized the 
Woman’s Social Science Club there in 
1899. The first two years were spent in 
discussing domestic science, reading the 
History of Woman Suffrage, and also in 
reading the city charter—a thing rarely 
done by women’s clubs. Theclub is now 
studying Bancroft’s History of Oregon, a 
chapter at each meeting. 


The Kansas State Social Science Federa- 
tion is conducting a club department in 
the Saturday Herald of Topeka. Miss 
Helen Kimber, president of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association, is referred to 
in this department as a fascinating speak- 
er, whose womanliness and charming per- 
sonality win converts to the cause. Miss 
Kimber recently addressed the Good Gov- 
ernment Club of Topeka. 


The Club Journal, the official organ of 
the executive board of the Oregon and 
Washington State Federations of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, bas entered upon its second 
year under auspicious conditions, It is 
published monthly at Portland, Ore., at 
$1 per year. Mabel Williams Plowman 
and Julia Bodley Comstock are its edi- 
tors. The June number contains a report 
of the last meeting of the Oregon Federa 
tion, and much other interesting matter 
concerning club work in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, in an ad- 
dress at the Oregon State Federation 
meeting, spoke hopefully of the continued 
progress of women, saying in part: 

“Already, though Oregon is tarrying 4 
little behind the block of four great inter- 
mountain States directly to the east of us, 
and has not yet bestowed upon us our 
full enfranchisement, our lawmakers are 
glad to have our assistance in patching uP 
the more serious of the many blunders re- 
sulting from one-sexed rule; for are they 
not calling upon us for aid in caring for 
their feeble-minded children (women, iD 
law, are not supposed to have any chil- 
dren, you know, except they are illegiti- 
mate), who, as many voters now under 
stand, are the inevitable outcroppings of 
subjugated motherhood? Women are 
learning that their heretofore narrow ¢2- 
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vironment has worked untold injustice 
upon men and upon government. They 
are learning the value of civil, financial 
and political liberty for themselves, and 
in turn are teaching men that ‘we will do 
them good and not evil all the days of our 
lives’ in proportion to the opportunities 
they do not withhold from us, as well as 
the many we take without the asking. 
While we are sure that men are destined 
always, because of our great regard for 
them as fathers, brothers, husbands and 
sons, to reap the greater benefit from 
every enlargement of our liberties, we are 
by no means unmindful of the benefits 
already accruing to ourselves from ‘the 
moving to and fro in the earth’ that brings 
us together, through which we have the 
promise that ‘knowledge shall be in- 
creased.’ ”’ 


The Woman’s Club of Sitka, the first in 
Alaska, makes an appeal for suggestions 
as to how the members may obtain a 
travelling library for use next winter in 
studying the historical plays of Shake- 
speare. Since the founding of the club in 
1899, Shakespeare’s comedies and trage- 
dies have been studied as thoroughly as 
their reference books would allow. There 
is no library in Sitka, and the club would 
greatly appreciate any assistance in the 
line indicated. The president is Mrs. 
Mary F. Pendleton, Marine Barracks, Na- 
yal Station, Sitka, Alaska. vr. mM ae 





HOW TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP. 

Miss Laura Clay, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Increase of Member- 
ship appointed at the last National Suf- 
frage Convention, sent the following let- 
ter to be read at the annual meeting last 
week of the Vermont W. S. A.: 

ON INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

To the President and Members of the Conven- 
tion of the Vermont Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation: 

Dear Fellow-workers — You know that 
the last convention of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association recom- 
mended that doubling the membership 
should be made a principal object of the 
State Associations during this year. It 
considered this object so important that 
it created a Special Committee on Increase 
of Membership, of which I was appointed 
chairman, 

I desire to direct your very serious at- 
tention to the importance of increase of 
members. The labors of suffragists have 
already proved so effective that the chief 
opposition now remaining to conceding 
our demands is based on the smaliness of 
the numbers who make them. Our great 
present need, therefore, is the ‘“‘argument 
of numbers.’’ To gain this we must de- 
vise means to gather into our associations 
the multitudes who sympathize with our 
principles, but who cannot give time and 
labor to active codéperation with us. 

A careful survey of the requirements of 
suffrage work will make it evident that a 
very large part of it may be done by the 
comparatively few whose abilities or cir- 
cumstances particularly adapt them to 
conduct its various branches. Only one 
essential service cannot be delegated— 
that is, the duty of each individual suf- 
fragist to ‘‘stand up and be counted” o 
the right side by joining our organization. 
Of the majority of sympathizers no other 
task need be required than to give the 
moral support of their names and the 
amount of time and labor represented by 
the annual dues (of one dollar), There 
are few who cannot do as much as this; 
and there are very many who would do 
this if they could be instructed in the im- 
portance of such assistance to the speedy 
success of our cause. Therefore I urge 
earnestly that your Association shall give 
zealous and systematic effort to finding 
out in each community those who believe 
in our principles, and to inducing them to 
strengthen your Association by becoming 
members of it. A conservative estimate 
of our sympathizers places their number 
far above a million of persons outside the 
four enfranchised States. Let us think of 
what it would mean to the speedy success 
of our cause if we had hundreds of thou- 
sands instead of thousands in our State 
and National Associations; and let the 
thought lead us to diligent endeavor to 
gather in members from this great multi- 
tude of sympathizers. 

The methods of securing increase of 
membership can be determined best by 
each State for itself. I will make only 
two suggestions. In the first place, al- 
ways keep the issue of woman suffrage 
simple, free from complication with any 
other idea, however commendable. As suf- 
fragists we demand nothing but the exten- 
sion to women of the application of the 
Principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 

Then, secondly, make it clear to each 
person that membership involves no obli- 
gation but giving the name and paying 
the annual dues. Any additional eontri- 
bution of time, labor, or money will be 
gratefully received, but it is wholly op- 





tional, and should never be confounded 
with the two requisite duties of member- 
ship. 

With my warmest good wishes for the 
success of your convention, and with the 
earnest hope that among other results it 
may lead to a large increase of member- 
ship, I am very sincerely your fellow- 
worker, LAURA CLAY. 
Chairman Special Committee on Increase 

of Membership of N. A. W. 8. A. 

June 18, 1902. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Radcliffe conferred the doctor’s degree 
for the first time at her commencement 
this week. The two young women who 
received it at the hands of Mrs, Agassiz, 
amid great applause, were Miss Lucy 
Allen Paton, A. M., and Miss Ethel Dench 
Puffer, A. B. The bachelor’s degree was 
given to a hundred young women, the 
largest class ever graduated from Rad- 
cliffe. President Eliot of Harvard gave 
an address, which he devoted mainly to 
arguing that women’s education ought to 
be ‘“‘profoundly different’? from that of 
men. As Radcliffe is particularly proud 
of the fact that its course is the same as 
Harvard’s, it may be doubted whether the 
audience fully relished President Eliot’s 
remarks. 

Wellesley gave diplomas this week to 
150 young women, the largest graduating 
class in its history. Dean Briggs of Har- 
vard gave the address. He said a number 
of good things, but is also reported as 
saying: ‘‘Women may make good physi- 
cians, but seldom good lawyers. They 
make better ministers’ wives than minis- 
ters,”’ A generation ago, Dean Briggs 
would doubtless have said that women 
seldom made good college students, and 
that they made better physicians’ wives 
than physicians. President Hazard an- 
nounced that the endowment fund now 
reaches $250,000, and of the $150,000 need- 
ed to secure Mr, Rockefeller’s gift of a 
like amount, $25,000 is already paid and 
$50,000 subscribed. A new memorial 
window for the chapel has been given by 
the class of 1892, in memory of Miss Cor- 
nelia Green. 

Miss Lucy Jenkins, of Washington 
Court House, O., the student of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University who took first hon- 
ors at the recent interstate oratorical con- 
test, has Leen presented with a silver 
loving-cup by the male members of her 
class. — 

Mrs. Brenton A. Badley, wife of the 
late Dr. Badley of Lucknow, India, who 
has for three years been lecturing in the 
interest of the Missionary Society, making 
her home in New York City, has recently 
been appointed to an important position 
in connection with the American Univer- 
sity of Washington, D. C. The Woman’s 
Guild has engaged her as field secretary 
and organizer. Mrs. Badley, through 
long residence in the Far East, has had 
large opportunities to study social and 
religious conditions under heathen sys 
tems, She is a platform speaker of un 
usual power. She is authorized to organ- 
ize guilds and collect funds for the Wo- 
man’s Guild College of Comparative Reli- 
gion throughout America, 


The graduating class at Vassar this year 
was the largest in the history of the col- 
lege. Degrees were conferred on 124 
young women. Vassar has lately been 
enriched by three new scholarships. Miss 
Helen Gould has offered two scholarships 
to the graduates of the public schools of 
Tarrytown and Irvington, and candidates 
for them will be examined in the fall. 
The alumne of the Abbott-Spingler Insti- 
tute have given an $8,000 scholarship. 
The Abbott-Spingler Institute no longer 
exists, but it paved the way for Vassar to 
occupy the position that it and kindred 
colleges hold to-day. Two new buildings, 
a chapel and a library, will be ready when 
college reopens in October. The new 
chapel is the gift of Mrs. Charles Pratt of 
Brooklyn, a Vassar graduate, and Mrs. 
Mary Thaw Thompson of Pittsburg, also 
analumna, The library is the gift of a 
friend of the college who imposes secrecy 
upon the trustees. No limit is put upon 
the cost of the building, beyond securing 
everything that will make it a model 
library and equip it thoroughly to meet 
the college’s demands. Despite the open- 
ing of two new dormitory buildings, 
many students are still forced to find 
quarters outside the campus. More than 
800 students were enrolled the last year. 
Plans are maturing to raise the additional 
$200,000 imposed by the Rockefeller gift 
of a similar sum for the erection of 
Rockefeller Hall, 

Professor Lucy Salmon of Vassar Col- 
lege, author of ‘‘The History of the Ap- 
pointing Power,’’ is to prepare for the 
women’s clubs a ‘‘Syllabus for the Study 
of Civil Service Reform.’’ It will be 
ready for distribution in the fall. 

The number of students in attendance 
at the University of Rochester, N. Y., 


this year was 273, of whom 68 were wom- 
in his annual re- | 


en. President Rhees, 
port, commends the good conduct of the 
students, and comments favorably upon 
the fact that the admission of women has 
brought no friction. Three young women 


were in the graduating class. A scholar- | 


ship in biology was won by a woman stu- 
dent, and of eleven undergraduates to 
whom honorable mention was awarded 
three were women. 

Miss Elizabeth H. Denio, Ph. D. (Hei- 
delberg), has just been appointed lecturer 
on art at Rochester (N. Y.) University. 
Miss Denio was the first woman to be 
given a doctor’s degree for art study at 
Heidelberg, as she is also the first to be- 
gin art lectures at this famous old Univer- 
sity. 


Among the announcements of com- 


mencement day at Mount Holyoke Col- | 


lege was that of a gift of $40,000 from 
Miss Helen Gould, to endow the chair of 
Biblical literature. As Miss Gould was 
present, it was not announced in her 
name. The classes of 1902, 1899, 1896, 
and 1889 made gifts to the art collection, 
and the class of 1884 gave $500 to the 
Elizabeth Blanchard fund for the equip- 
ment of the Dwight art memorial build- 
ing. There were also gifts from several 
alumne associations. 

Commencement at Smith College was a 
day of rejoicing this year. It was an- 
nounced that not only had $100,000, need- 
ed to secure the promised gift of John D. 
Rockefeller, been raised, but $12,000 extra. 
The undergraduates gave $6,931, the 
alumne $36,362, and other friends of the 
college $60,000, President Seelye said of 
Mr. Rockefeller: 

We honor his name because of his spe- 
cial interest in the higher education of 
women, I believe he has given to every 
needy college for women in the country. 

The trustees voted to use $8,500 of the 
extra $12,000 to complete the students’ 
building. It will contain accommodations 
for the secret societies and room for all 
the social functions of the college. 

Diplomas were given to 232 graduates. 
Miss Helen Gould was present as a spec- 
tator, but would not permit any conspic- 
uons notice to be taken of her visit. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New YORK, JUNE 24, 1902, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

This is the time of college and school 
commencements, In this city, as the reg- 
ulations of the public schools require that 
they must all hold their final exercises 
during this week, each day is crowded 
with these events. Thousands of girls 
and boys are receiving ‘‘diplomas,’’ or, 
more properly, certificates, which signify 
that they have closed the first portion of 
their education and received a ‘common 
school education,’’ which is all that many 
of them will ever have. In this wonder- 
ful metropolis it is cheering to see what 
these school years do for these children, 
many of whom were born in foreign lands. 
At one school the salutatory was pro- 
nounced by a girl who was a native of 
Hungary, and had been in this country 
only five years. Her pronunciation was 
excellent, and her brief resumé of the 
work which had been done was clear and 
comprehensive. Among the ‘‘sweet girl 
graduates’’ were Russians and Austrians, 
native-born Americans, and maidens from 
the British Isles, side by side in their 
scholarship, while the palm of beauty was 
disputed by a fair-haired Irish girl and a 
dark-eyed Hebrew damsel. 

A wonderful sign of the times is the 
way in which the work of women is 
talked of in the addresses at these 
schools. The brave deeds of both sexes 
are reported, and one bright-eyed young 
creature spoke of the effect that the work 
of women would have in the future. One 
of those who addressed the graduates 
told of the honors recently won by the 
girl students at Cornell and in the art 
classes of other colleges, and the news 
was cheered to the echo. Some of the 
boys present looked a little glum, but 
brightened up when they were told that 
only as both sexes labored together could 
the world advance. A pleasing feature 
of these commencement exercises is the 
presence of the women members of the 


local School Boards. 
reported, there are two among each group 
of five, and these ladies make it a duty to 
be present on all public occasions, giving 
out the prizes, and making speeches, so 
| that the new generations of young people 
cannot but believe in the equality of the 
sexes. 
| I wasin Connecticut last week when the 
| results of the especial election to ratify the 
work of the recent Constitutional Conven- 
tion were announced. After the long 
| months of daily sessions,after innumerable 
debates on the various changes proposed in 
the new instrument, after the expenditure 
of a great sum of money to bring about an 
assemblage of the ablest men in the State, 
after thousands of letters had been writ- 
ten and millions of words spoken, the 
whole thing ended in utter and ignomini- 
ous defeat. No matter that this body 
would not listen to arguments in favor of 
woman suffrage; no matter that anew and 
better system of representation had been 
devised; the men voters of the State would 
have none of it, and it was overwhelmingly 
rejected at the polls. Yet so little did 
the ‘men people’ of Connecticut care 
whether a new constitution was to be es- 
tablished or whether they were to live for 
another century under the obsolete old 
system of government it was intended to 
reform, that only fifteen per cent. of the 
qualified voters took the trouble to cast 
their ballots! Verily it would be only a 
fair deduction from all that has been said 
of the justice of denying to women the 
right of suffrage because “they do not 
care to vote,’’ if the whole republican 
form of government once established in 
this slow and conservative commonwealth 
should be abolished, and the community 
be governed by a military commission like 
the Philippines. 

Or, better still, let some of the ablest 
women in the State take the whole matter 
in charge, and show how a small and con- 
servative republic should be administered. 
Should such a question be submitted to 
the women of the State, it is fair to as- 
sume that more than fifteen per cent. 
would express their wishes at the ballot 
box. Certainly an able argument in fa- 
vor of disfranchising the men could be 
deduced from the supine indifference 
shown by the masculine half of the peo- 
ple in this crisis to the fate of their com- 


monwealth! 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The International League of Press 
Clubs has been holding its angual meet- 
ing in Boston this week. Among many 
other welcomes, it was given a reception 
at the Vendome by the New England W. 
P, A. This proved a delightful affair. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin might well have 
called her latest book ‘‘Tame Animals I 
Have Known,”’ for ‘‘The Diary of a Goose 
Girl” is really a familiar and witty account 
of a young woman’s barnyard acquaint- 
ances, in the list of which the goose is 
but one among many. The demand for 
this book has already exhausted two im- 
pressions. 

Isaac Franklin Russell, LL.D., profes- 
sor of law in New York University, has 
resigned the lectureship to the Woman’s 
Law Class, which he has held for the past 
ten years. Fora year or over Mr. Russell 
has been busy in almost all the local 
courts, and his engagements have become 
such that he has been compelled to relin- 
quish many scholastic labors in order to 
devote himself properly to his accumulat- 
ing tasks as counselor and advocate, 
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NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
gual and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1575- 
JOHNSON & SMITH, 
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HE most perfect Summer Glove is the MISS 
FISK SUEDE LISLE. 






It is correct for any 





occasion, delightfully cool, 
after being washed many times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


For sale only at 





144 Tremont Street. 







and will fit perfectly 





As has been already 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, a in 
Boston, acorporation establishe the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum > sal ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles whieh | it advocates. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
aT tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Brancb 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


AT MUSIC HALL 


During Renovation. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 30, 


The Corsican Brothers 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 650c, 


Prices: { Sratipens’ 10c., 25c., 50, 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.— Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


Evenings at 8. 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Doors open at 1 P. M. and 7 P. M. 


WEEK OF JUNE 30, 


THE GORSICAN BROTHERS, 


75c., 50c., 35c. and 25c. 


Gen. Adm. 25c. 


Prices: 


Box Seats $1.00 and 50e. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 




















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President, 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopynricuTts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Geoertption may 
quic kly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 


tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn = Co. recelve 


special notice, without charge, int 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any sient ts ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co. 361Broadvay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas . 


California, Mexico 
and All ter 
Resorts 


it 














Boston and Florida. 


THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 


Between Nea York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 





Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C. 


Pining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursios 
kets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C, DANEBES, HB. E. P. ) tT 

228 Washi ay | eT —_ 


Picket Omess P, an 1185 S'Brosdws war, + "Bint 


8. H. Hardwi wick, G. P, A. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
IN THE LIGHT. 


BY REV. ANTOINETTE L. BROWN BLACKWELL. 

The morning star burned on till rising day 

Its smiling brightness softly swept away, 

Robed hilltops and gray clouds in red and 
gold, 

And wide the opal gates of dawn unrolled. 


Song-birds, on wing, pour melody like rain 
Adown the sky and over hill and plain; 
A new-born greenness rivals heavenly blue, 
And old sweet miracles are proven true. 


Just waking blossoms open eyes of light; 
All growing things look radiant with delight; 
High childish voices float off far and wide; 
Grave older hearts rejoice with morning tide. 


The trees and fields half veiled in drifting 
sheen, 

A rainbow’s copied brightness gems the 
green ; 

The whole wide landscape and the smiling 
air 

All faded things make beautiful and fair. 


Old Ocean blazes; glorious morning sight! 

Each wavelet leaps in music and delight ; 

And near and far, farther than eye can reach, 

The great Sea rings soft anthems clear as 
speech. 


Revealer Light, at dawning, tries to teach 
A structural order with an endless reach ; 
Nor plainer seen is plant, or flower, or bird, 
Than clear as bells her living voice is heard. 


Light’s pointing index finger moves with 
time, 

Outlining golden paths in every clime; 

Twines shining clues in every tangled maze, 

And leads straight on through all untrodden 
ways. 

To each his lesson, learned, seems won- 
drous clear; 

He knows himself the teacher, guide and 
seer; 

In Nature’s unveiled face securely looks, 

And reads her mysteries in open books. 


HASSAN’S PROVERB. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 








King Hassan, well beloved, was wont to say, 
When aught went wrong, or any labor 
failed: 
“Tomorrow, friends, will be another day 
And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 


While the world 


" 


Long live this proverb! 
shall roll 
To-morrows fresh shall rise from out the 
night, 
And new-baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never-ending fight. 


No one, [ say, is conquered till he yields; 
And yield he need not, while, like mist 
from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battle-fields 
From every morning that he brings to pass. 


New day, new hope, new courage! Let this 


be, 
O soul, thy cheerful creed! What’s yes- 
terday, 
With all its shards and wrack and grief, to 
thee? 


Forget it, then—here lies the victor’s way. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 
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THE CLAYBOURNE MONUMENT. 


BY ELLA M. BANGS. 

The Ladies’ History Club of Claybourne 
had decided that it devolved upon itself to 
erect a monument to Joshua Claybourne, 
the founder of the town. Accordingly a 
committee was appointed, of which pret- 
ty, brown-eyed Avice Dunbar was chair- 
man. : 

Fired with a common impulse, the club 
members went to work, and the husbands, 
fathers, and brothers, who at first had 
smiled at the idea of erecting a monu- 
ment, at length began to think it might 
really be brought about, as they were 
asked to buy tickets to numberless lec- 
tures, concerts, and amateur theatricals. 
With all these affairs Avice Dunbar’s 
name was invariably associated. 

Among those who watched Miss Dunbar 
from a respectful distance was Lawrence 
Fairfield, a young lawyer who had known 
her from her school days, and who at one 
time had cherished the hope of a home, in 
which Avice Dunbar’s brown eyes would 
look across at him over his own table; but 
when he had found himself in a position 
to think of marriage, behold! Avice had 
soared beyond his sphere into one 80 
purely intellectual as to put the thought 
of marriage quite out of the question. So 
he lived on at his boarding place, without 
even a table of his own. Occasionally 
something would remind him of his 
dream, and then he would ask himself, 
‘‘Ig she satisfied? Does she never desire 
her life to be different?’ Then he would 
read of her having delivered a paper on 
psychology, or Norwegian mythology, and 
he would answer his unspoken question 
with: 

‘Yes, it must be she is contented as 
she is. Think of her bringing her intel- 
lect to bear upon getting up a dinner for 
two!” 

It chanced one spring morning follow- 
ing the winter of concerts and lectures 
that Lawrence, in going toward his office, 


| saw Avice on the opposite side of the 


street. He noticed that she walked with 
less elasticity than usual, and it struck 
him that she was looking pale and thin. 
She was nearly opposite his office, and he 
was about to cross the street when he 
saw her pause, and reach out as if for 
support. A moment later he was beside 
her, with the words: 

“Miss Dunbar—you are ill!”’ 

“A little faint,’’ she murmured. 

He drew her within a doorway to some 
steps. “Sit down fora moment,” he said, 
‘‘and let me get you some water.”’ 

It was the only thing he could think of, 
and he was about to go when Avice 
reached out a restraining hand. 

‘Don’t go,’’ she begged. 

Notwithstanding his anxiety he was 
conscious of a decidedly pleasant sensa- 
tion. It was better than nothing if she 
needed him fora moment. So he seated 
himself, and began fanning her with his 
hat. Her eyes were closed, and she was 
leaning her head against the brick wall. 
A moment later the brown eyes opened. 

‘TI can’t stay here,’’ she said, faintly. 

“Can you—do you think you can get to 
my office? It’s only next door,”’ 

Avice summoned all her resolution. 
“T’ll try,’’ she said. 

Within the office, Lawrence led her to 
an easy chair, and despatched the office 
boy to the nearest drug store. Fifteen 
minutes later a faint color crept back to 
her cheeks. 

“How absurd this is!’’ she exclaimed, 
looking up deprecatingly; ‘‘I never faint- 
ed but once before in my life.”’ 

‘I'm afraid you are not well.’’ 

“Oh, yes,’ weakly; ‘only a 
tired.”’ 

Then, while the other regarded her in 
silence, she gathered herself up with the 
words: ‘I must go; I am taking your 
time as well as my own. I must go on to 
the library.’’ 

“Yes,’’ said the young man, ‘‘I suppose 
you must—if the heavens fall.”’ 

Avice smiled faintly. ‘‘Not so bad as 
that,’’ she protested, ‘‘but I have to pre- 
pare an historical sketch of the town, to 
be read at the unveiling of the monument, 
and I’m really in a hurry.’’ 

“You’re working too hard. Why do 
you give so much of your time and 
strength to club work? Does it pay?”’ 

The brown eyes looked up questioning- 
ly. ‘**‘What should Ido? One must have 
some interest in life, you know.” 

“Yes, but—”’ 

“If you can suggest any better line of 
work for me, why—’’ and there was a 
touch of sarcasm in the smile with which 
she paused. It was lost, however, upon 
the youngman, He was seized by a sud- 
den inspiration or revelation, and bending 
nearer he said, in a low, eager voice: 

“T can, Avice. I can suggest something 
a great deal better. ag 


little 


Be my wife! 

With quick surprise the brown eyes 
looked up into his face. “Why, Law- 
rence!’’ she began, ‘‘I thought you had no 
interest outside these musty law books 
aud your cases.’’ Then, meeting the look 
in his eyes, she added: “I did not dream 
of this.’’ 

For a moment she tried to free the 
hands of which somehow he had taken 
possession; then the intellectual Miss 
Dunbar surrendered unconditionally, as 
any other might have done. 

“If I had only known that you cared— 
all this time,’’ she said, “I should have 
been so glad!” 

The Claybourne Monument was un- 
veiled the following September, but 
among the many who witnessed the cer- 
emony, none felt a more personal interest 
than did Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Fairfield, 
for they told each other that they might 
still have been going each in a separate 
path but for this. As it was, they re- 
turned from their wedding journey just 
in time to be present on the memorable 
occasion.—Boston Post. 





LETTER FROM MBS. DIAZ 


BELMONT, MAss., JUNE 14, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In a recent mention of an article of mine 
in the April number of Mind, an incorrect 
impression is given. The article was one 
of a series called ‘‘Hindrances to World- 
Betterment.’’ The special ‘‘Hindrance”’ 
considered in that number was the repres- 
sion of the feminine half of the one great 
Human Force; since ‘this long-continued 


has deprived the world of just about one- 
half of its effective running force; and, we 
may almost say, a half of the other half— 
by reason of heredity. For sons of past 
generations of uncultured mothers must 
have become men minus just about that 
much of those higher capacities which 
control events, and all of which should 
have been theirs by heritage.’’ The records 
all the way back to Genesis show that 
man has been to woman her lawmaker, 
judge, jury and executioner; has had the 
ordering of her life as to what were her 
needs, how much knowledge he would al- 





low her to acquire, and how best she 


repression of the womanly possibilities | 


could please him; has constructed the 
creeds for her to believe in this world, 
and told her what would become of her in 
the next. ‘Instruct your sons but not 
your daughters,’’ was the ancient Hebrew 
teaching; and although, according to the 
account, only for woman’s craving for 
| knowledge the world would have been 
| without it, yet our other halves, instead of 
| showing gratitude, have appropriated the 
| whole to themselves, and many of us 
| know how valiantly they have guarded her 
| approach toit. Suffrage gets honorable 
| mention in this April number, which 
| thereby gets the same in your columns. 
This to me is gain, as I wish these articles 
to receive the attention of the thoughtful, 
and JoURNAL readers are sure to be such. 
The general title to the series is ‘‘Hind- 
rances to World-Betterment,’”’ and, after 
showing these to be of our own setting 
up, there will be presented a kind of 
| “world-building” that would make all this 
| World-Betterment needless. 

Yours for individual liberty and right 
| of judgment, 





| ABBY Morton Diz, 

| Mind is issued by the Alliance Pub- 
| lishing Company, New York City, and the 
Edi- 


| price of a single number is 20 cents. 
| tors WoMAN’S JOURNAL.] 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA. 


A curious object-lesson bearing on the 
question of woman’s ballot is just now 
afforded by certain developments in Louis- 
iana. 

The last Louisiana Constitutional Con- 
vention gave tax-paying women the right 
to vote upon all questions submitted to 
| the tax-payers. New Orleans was at that 
| time almost the only American city of its 
| size without underground sewers. In 
it was often scourged by 

epidemics; and again and again it was the 
| gate by which yellow fever entered the 

South. Soon after they were enfranchised 
| the tax-paying women of New Orleans 
| carried a proposition to levy a special 
| tax to provide the city with underground 
| sewers, improved drainage and a pure 
water-supply. Every effort to secure 
| this piece of improved sanitation had 
| failed, till the women were given a vote 
| upon the question; and after the vic- 
| tory the New Orleans papers were unani- 
mous in declaring that ‘‘the women did 
| it.°? 

| The expenditure of the money was in- 
trusted to a special Sewerage and Water 
Board of honest men who were in sympa- 
thy with the proposed sanitary improve- 
ments. The money was voted with that 
understanding. The act for which the 
people of New Orleans voted provided 
that the sewerage and water board should 
be composed of the drainage commission 
and a property tax-payer from each of the 
seven municipal districts of the city, to 
be appointed by the mayor, with the con- 
sent of the council. 

Now a measure is pending in the Legis- 
lature and has passed the Lower House, 
to add to the board a number of schem- 
ing politicians, in whom neither the wom- 
en nor the best men have any confidence. 

The women tax-payers of New Orleans 
have just held a meeting at the St. Charles 
Hotel to protest. It was called by the 
Local Council of Women, the Era Club, 
| the Wemen’s Club, and the Council of 
Jewish Women. Miss Jean M. Gordon 
presided, and addressed the meeting. 
Other speakers were Hon. Chas, F. Buck 
and Hon. A. G. Ricks. Mrs. Caroline E, 
Merrick wrote: 

‘*‘We have been told by some men, men 
who may be good and wise enough to 
| dictate judiciously to their own families, 
that we should stay at home. The weather 
was too hot for us to make any exertion, 
which could not and would not amount to 
anything. But, had it not been for us— 
the tax-paying women of this city—there 
would never have existed a Water and 
| Sewerage Board, and we are here in the 
| simple performance of our duty as sensi- 
| ble women to express our opinion in re- 
| gard to this merging business, 
| ‘Weare told that it will be a saving of 
| money to bring in several new members 
| and consolidate the Board. We think it 
| would be poor. economy to save money 
|and have the friction and discontent 
| which would accompany this change in 
| the management. 
| “We admire and honor our Governor, 
| and we respect his opinions; but when we 
| voted for this tax, which will bind our 
estates and the generations to come after 
we have passed away, we tried to have it 
safeguarded by choosing men we knew 
and trusted, and we are unwilling to have 
any unnecessary change made in the Board, 
even by advice of the Governor. 

‘“‘When our friends get into ill health or 
die, we have sense enough to be sorry, and 
are willing to submit to the inevitable; 
| but we women fail to appreciate any po- 
| litical element which may seem so desira- 
' ble to be introduced. If the Legislature 

has any consideration for the women of 

this city, which owes so much to the tax- 














paying women for inaugurating this great 
public improvement for the health and 
sanitation of New Orleans, they will not 
change or meddle with the bill as it origi- 
nally stood. They will certainly get them- 
selves and us in deeper trouble if they 
do.”’ 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, there are more women tax- 
payers in the city of New Orleans than 
men tax-payers; and 

Whereas, it has been generally conceded 
that the success of the election held for 
sewerage and drainage was due to the 
work of the women under the organiza- 
tion known as the Woman’s League for 
Sewerage and Drainage; and 

Whereas, the prosperity of our city has 
very materially increased since the voting 
of that tax, which has assured the citi- 
zens and country in general that New Or- 
leans was at last to be put in a sanitary 
condition and have a good supply of pure 
water; and 

Whereas, anything which affects the 
moral and financial condition of our city 
affects the women as vitally as the men; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the honorable gentle- 
men composing the Senate of the State of 
Louisiana be hereby implored to give 
heed to the request of the women tax- 
payers to protect them-in their helpless- 
ness, by leaving the original act, which 
created the Sewerage and Water Board, 
alone, neither taking from nor adding 
members thereto; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature be re- 
quested to pass an amendment simply 
merging the Drainage Board into the 
Sewerage and Water Board. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat of 
June 17 says: 

“The resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing of yesterday leave no doubt as to the 
attitude of the women tax-payers of New 
Orleans toward the Merger Bill. This 
appeal to the legislators would, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, be quite irresistible; 
but existing circumstances are extraordi- 
nary, from every point of view. 

‘Consider, for a moment, what the 
mere meeting of the women tax-payers at 
the St. Charles Hotel implies. When the 
fate of the Sewerage and Water plan 
trembled in the balance, a few public- 
spirited ladies came to the rescue and in- 
augurated a movement which resulted in 
an overwhelming success. The tax was 
carried by the vote of women tax-payers, 
who cast their ballots in the full belief 
that the terms of the petition constituted 
an irrepealable contract which would for- 
ever prevent the politicians from laying 
hands upon the Public Improvement 
Fund. Now comes the attempt to do by 
indirection the very thing that never 
could have been done in the open. Miss 
Gordon and her fellow-laborers in the 
great cause have a right to be indignant, 
because their trust has been betrayed. 

‘“‘The women tax-payers clearly perceive 
that the proposed change in the personnel 
of the Sewerage and Water Board will 
open wide the door to further raids on the 
fund; for the next Legislature will have 
the same right to add any number of new 
members, and thus paralyze the power of 
the men who represent the tax-payers in 
@ peculiar sense, 

“Mr. Charles Janvier has sought to 
meet this argument in a@ manner which 
will not bear the slightest examination. 
In the course of an interview with the 
Daily States Mr. Janvier, after accepting 
the hybrid bill in its entirety, says: ‘As 
for the fear that subsequent Legislatures 
may make further changes in the compo- 
sition of the Board, all that can be said on 
that point is that if the people who are 
most interested will take an active part in 
having the right kind of men sent to the 
Legislature, there will be no room for any 
such apprehension.’ Well, Mr. Janvier, 
if this is ‘all that can be said on that 
point,’ you are in a very bad box, for, as 
you perfectly well know, WOMEN TAX- 
PAYERS CANNOT VOTE IN A GEN- 
ERAL ELECTION. If they could, you 
may be perfectly sure that the present 
chicane would not be in progressat Baton 
Rouge. The women cannot protect them- 
selves by voting, and the politicians think 
to take advantage of that very fact.”’ 

The capitals are the Times-Democrat's; 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the 
paper is strongly opposed to equal suf- 
frage. The editorial continues: 

“The meeting of the women tax-payers 
and the resolutions there adopted bring 
us back to certain propositions which 
have not been assailed, because they are 
unassailable: 

‘1, The tax-payers of New Orleans, in 
their petition, asked that the City Coun- 
cil, not the Legislature, erect a Sewerage 
and Water Board according to the terms 
of a specific mandate. 

“2, The City Council obeyed the behest 
of the tax-payers with scrupulous fidelity, 
and this action was ratified by the voters 
of the State at large. 

“3. Bonds to the amount of fourteen 
million dollars were taken by certain 
financiers, because of the special safe- 
guards which had been thrown about the 
administration of the fund. 

‘4, No request for a change in the per- 
sonnel of the Sewerage and Water Board 





has come from the property tax-payers, 
who are alone capable of originating such 
@ measure. 

“From these premises but one concly. 
sion may be drawn. The proposed Merger 
Bill has no solid foundation in law or 
equity, and does but express the over. 
mastering greed of certain politicians, 
Even if the Legislature heed the sugges. 
tion of these schemers, the courts wil] 
remain as the refuge of the tax-payers— 
and especially of the tax-payers of the 
gentler sex. In that forum, the sophistry 
of special pleaders will be brushed away, 
and the plain terms of the contract wil] 
overbear all considerations of expediency, 
In the meanwhile, the women property. 
holders of New Orleans have done the 
community a great service in recording 
their protest against a bill which is sim. 
ply an act of spoliation, in very thin dis- 
guise.”’ 

The whole affair is a striking objoct- 
lesson on women’s need of the full ballot. 
When the last Georgia Legislature con- 
temptuously voted down the child labor 
bill for which the women had worked 
with all their might, many women sud- 
denly discovered that they wanted to 
vote, who had never before suspected the 
fact. A prominent Georgia woman said: 
“Our Legislature is acting exactly as if it 
were in league with the Suffrage Associ- 
ation!’ If this scheme should succeed in 
the Louisiana Legislature, the women of 
New Orleans will be prepared to give a 
warm welcome to the National Woman 
Suffrage Convention, which is to nieet 
there next March. 





VERMONT. 


The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting June 18 and 
19, at West Concord, in the Universalist 
Church, 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs, Julia A, 
Pierce, of Rochester, presided. Rev. A, 
M. Smith, the pastor, gave an address of 
welcome. Miss Laura Moore, secretary 
of the Society, responded, and read her 
annual report of work done during the 
past year, showing a gratifying increase 
of membership. Excellent music was 
supplied during that and next day's 
meetings by the choir, The meeting 
closed with an address by Henry B, 
Blackwell. 

Next morning a business meeting was 
held at Mrs. V. L. Stacey’s. Miss Laura 
Moore presided. Mr. C. W. Wyman, treas- 
urer, made his report of receipts and ex- 
penditures, showing a balance on hand, 
Plans of work were considered, and 
officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: 


OFFICERS FOR 1902-1903. 


President, Mr. C, D. Spencer, Wilmington. 

Vice-Presidents: Addison County, Mrs. 
Julia E. S, Allen, Ferrisburg, Mrs. L. D, 
Dyer, Middleborough; Caledonia, Mrs. 
C. J. Clark, East Peacham; Chittenden, 
L. F. Wilbur, Esq., Jericho, O. P. Ray, 
Esq., Burlington; Hssex, Mrs. A. M. W. 
Chase, West Concord; Orange, Mrs. 
Ellen L. Corwin, Chelsea; Orleans, Mrs. 
P. R. Edes, Newport; Washington, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Colley, Waterbury Centre; 
Windham, C. W. Wyman, Brattleboro; 
Windsor, Mrs. Julla A. Pierce, Roches- 
ter. 

Secretary, Laura Moore, Barnet. 

Treasurer, C. W. Wyman, Brattleboro. 

Auditor, Mrs. A. D, Chandler, Barton 
Landing. 

Finance Committee, Miss Caroline Scott, 
Barnet; Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton 
Landing; Rev. George L. Story, Milton. 

Local Committees, Barnet, Miss Caroline 
Scott; Barre, Mrs. J. R. George; Bar- 
ton, Mrs. M. D. Seaver; Barton Land- 
ing, Miss Eliza S, Eaton; Brattleboro, 
Mrs. Mary E. Tucker; Burlington, Mrs. 
C. A. Conner. Mrs. E. M. Wheeler; 
Chelsea, Mrs. Ellen L. Corwin; Derby, 
Miss Kate O. Speare; Ferrisburg, Mrs. 
J. E, 8. Allen; Gaysville, Mrs. Rosetta 
Dean; Grafton, Miss L. J. C. Daniels; 
Glover, Mrs. S. F. Leonard; Hardwick, 
Mrs. Lena M. George; Hancock, Mrs. 
Lizzie Shampeney; Irasburgh, Mrs. 
M. A. Brewster; Jericho, L. F. Wilbur, 
Esq.; Jericho Centre, Miss Anna War- 
ner; Island Pond, Mrs. Mary B. Hall; 
Lyndonville, Mrs. Emma B. Wells; Mid- 
dlebury, Mrs. L. D. Dyer; Manchester 
Centre, Mrs. S. F. Smith; Newbury, Mrs. 
L. P. Griffin; Newfane, Mrs. G. E. Da- 
vidson; Northfield, Mrs, A. L. Rich- 
mond; Peacham, Mrs. Clara Bailey; 
Ripton, J. S. Chandler, Esq.; Richmond, 
Miss P. W. Browning; Randolph, Hon. 
James Hutchinson; Sheffield, Mrs. R.B. 
Simpson; Sutton, Mrs. L. B. Wilson; 
South Ryegate, Mrs. J. M. Doe; South 
Starksboro, Mrs. N. E. Purinton; Tyson, 
Mrs. Flora M. Scott; Waterville, Miss 
Mary Wilbur; West Concord, Mrs. A. M. 
W. Chase; West Glover, Mrs. S. J. 
Vance; Wilmington, Mrs. M. E. Spencer. 

Member National American Ez. Com., Mrs. 
A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


Thursday afternoon a public meeting 
was held in the Universalist Church base- 
ment. A letter was read from Miss Laura 
Clay, chairman of National American Spe- 
cial Committee on Increase of Member- 
ship. It is published in another column. 

A vote of thanks to Miss Clay for her 
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FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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important suggestions was given. Reso- 
lutions were adopted as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, 1, That we congratulate the suf- 
fragists of Vermont upon the large increase 
of membership in our State society since our 
jast annual meeting, and we propose as a 

art of our work during the coming year to 
Fouble our numbers. 

® That we will petition our Legislature at 
its next session to extend suffrage to the 
women of Vermont in municipal and presi- 
dential elections. 

3, That we petition our Legislature that 
in any legislation on the question of licens- 
ing the sale of liquor, such law shall be 
epacted subject to a referendum in which 
women and men shall be equally empowered 

rote. 
ee That we seietee in the recent victory 
that has secured full enfranchisement for 
women in the six provinces of Federated 
Australia, a greater triumph for our cause 
than any and all former successes. 

5, That we congratulate our sister State, 
New Hampshire, on her advance steps taken 
during the past year in organizing State and 
local woman suffrage associations, and in 
the interest shown in the cause in the State 
and local Granges; also our sister State Mas- 
sachusetts, whose Legislature, after fifty 
years’ effort, has just enacted a law giving 
married mothers equal rights with fathers in 
the custody and guardianship of their minor 
children; and we hope in the near future to 
secure @ Similar enactment in our own be- 
loved State. 

6, That the thanks of this Convention are 
extended to the citizens of West Concord for 
the hospitality of their homes; to the Uni- 
versalist church and pastor; to the musicians 
for their delightful music; to friends who 
have given financial aid and kindly consid- 
eration; to our guests and correspondents 
from other States; and to all who have con- 
tributed to make this Convention a success. 

Thursday evening addresses were made 
by Rev. A. M. Smith, West Concord, Miss 
Mary N. Chase, president of the New 
Hampshire Woman Suffrage Association, 
and Henry B. Blackwell. The exer- 
cises closed with the Doxology. A vote 
was called for by Mr. Blackwell after 
his address, and almost all present voted 
for woman suffrage, no one being found 
to vote against it. During the two days 
bountiful meals were spread in the church 
parlors by the ladies of West Concord, 
and private hospitality was extended to 
the delegates by the citizens of the town. 
It was an earnest and inspiring meeting. 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was finely sung as a solo by Prof. Harry 
May, with chorus by the choir, and a 
pleasing solo by Mrs, G. D. Burroughs, 

Vermont never looked more beautiful. 
The fresh verdure and bright foliage, the 
lofty hills crowned with forests of birch 
and maple, the cosy cottages indicating 
taste and comfort, the rushing streams 
and sparkling rivers, made a charming 
panorama. I was entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dowse, whose tasteful home is on a 
grassy terrace overlooking the river. One 
morning I walked to the top of the hill te 
call on Mr. and Mrs, Willard Chase, Mr. 
Chase has the distinction of having intro- 
duced the first bill for school suffrage for 
women ever offered in the Vermont Leg- 
islature. From the pasture above his 
house there is a glorious prospect. The 
Canada mountains, Willoughby Lake, 
Danville Green, the Franconia Range, 
Mount Lafayette, St. Johnsbury, and 
many towns and villages are visible. 
Mr. Chase is the son of a Quaker mother, 
a woman of rare character, who was uni- 
versally esteemed and beloved. Equal 
rights for women owes much to the quiet 
influence of the Friends. H. B. B. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


LIVE OAK LEAVES FROM GEORGETOWN, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The meeting of the State Press Associa- 
tion followed so fast upon the heels of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs that, as 
an attendant upon both, it put me to my 
trumps not to be a laggard at either. 

I perceived at the meeting of the S.C. 
State Federation a distinct development 
since the first woman’s convention I ever 
attended, held by the W. C. T. U. in 
Charleston in 1889. Then women’s con- 
ventions and women speakers were re- 
garded as an innovation in South Caro- 
lina, to be frowned down by all ‘‘modest, 
home-loving women.’’ At a meeting I 
got up in Brunson, a little town in the 
vicinity of Fairfax, I was so frightened at 
the looks askant, and suspicious of what 
the editor of that town’s paper called ‘‘a 
little nigger in the woodpile,”—meaning 
woman suffrage, disguised as W. C. T. U., 
—that I spoke sitting down. Was not 
that too funny? 

Georgetown was not associated with 
the W. C. T. U. in my mind, but with a 
visit which Miss Laura Clay and myself 
made there in 1895. Our meeting conflict- 
ed with a display of fireworks and a bal- 
loon ascension; but we had a fairly good 
audience, and one of Georgetown’s no- 
blest citizens to introduce us—Hon. Wal- 
ter Hazard, now president of the Board of 
Trade. He met us, on arrival, in his car- 
tiage, and accompanied us to the Winyah 
Inn. 

Winyah, spelled in the original, ‘‘Win- 
yehw’’—with w as the final letter—means 
in the Indian dialect “people of the 
bend.”’” This was for a reason very ap- 
parent to those who had seen the ‘‘bend” 





made by Winyah Bay at Georgetown, and 
is in evidence to-day. There is a wide 
sweep of bright blue water—the meeting 
of four rivers—soon after one leaves the 
anchorage on the Sampit, which forms 
the water-front of Georgetown. 

I remember a dream-city of my child- 
hood, so beautiful as to be indelibly im- 
pressed on my mind by a visit to George- 
town when I was about six years old. My 
grandfather was born there, and my 
father was sent there to school. I must 
have had an infantile love of beauty, for 
the white town rising above the blue 
river and its cathedral-like arches of noble 
live oaks shading its wide streets, looked 
a familiar vision to me when I went there 
after so long an absence, now a woman 
grown, asserting my right to think for 
myself. 

Georgetown is to-day one of the most 
flourishing towns in the State. An influx 
of new business blood was let into it 
three years ago, when J, Pierpont Morgan 
and John R. Fiint of New York bought a 
million acres of lumber land in the vicin- 
ity, and set to work there the largest lum- 
ber plant in the world. It is called ‘‘The 
Atlantic Coast Line’s Lumber Plant,” and 
under its auspices Georgetown has in- 
creased in population from 3,500 to 7,000 
in three years. 

But while I admired the ‘New George- 
town’’ and its brand-new houses, shining 
with paint, the charm of the place to me 
was in the ‘‘old town’’ of my grandfather 
—the quaint old houses, in one of which 
he lived. Among my treasures to-day is 
a copy of The Georyetown Gazette, yel- 
lowed by age, subscribed for by my grand- 
father in 1806 at five dollars per annum, 
It was a four-page, 18 x 10'4 inch, semi- 
weekly paper, edited by Joseph Hamil- 
ton. Its motto was, ‘‘Nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice.’’ The 
most curious article is headed, ‘*A Wo- 
man to Let,’’ and it appears from the con- 
text that when an unmarried woman, 
belonging to the parish, was found to be 
enceinte, a meeting of parishioners was 
called at the church for the purpose of 
providing her with a maintenance, and 
she was “‘let’’ to the lowest bidder. 

The ‘‘Old Georgetown,”’ as it is called, 
is rich in historic associations. One of its 
antique places is ‘‘The Oaks,” once the 
home of that sad-fated heroine of history, 
the daughter of Aaron Burr. She inher- 
ited her father’s gifts of mind, but had 
the honest heart of her mother. She mar- 
ried a member of a distinguished South 
Carolina family, the Alstons, and had a 
winter home in Georgetown and a sum- 
mer place on the Inlet. 

The island beaches as summer resorts 
were much affected by Georgetown people 
even before the Revolution. Plowden 
Weston, one of the great men of his day, 
had his summer home on Pawley’s Island, 
still adelightful summer resort. Plowden 
Weston owned many slaves, and had their 
religious culture much at heart. To pro- 
mote this he built a chapel of brick, and 
embellished it with a window of red 
stained glass and a bell of good metal, 
After the negroes were set free they 
neglected their chapel and it fell into 
ruin. But some time after the war, an 
Englishwoman who visted Georgetown 
became interested, and had the old chapel 
repaired and converted into a schoolhouse 
for the negroes. But the stained glass 
window was presented by her to the old 
Episcopal church in Georgetown —‘'Prince 
George Winyah,”’ and is to-day its most 
beautiful ornament, showing colors as 
rieh and exquisite as those in St. Peter’s 
at Rome, I asked if the woman’s figure 
in this stained glass was that of the Vir- 
gin Mary, but the gentleman who was 
showing us around evidently suspected 
that some of my woman’s equality ideas 
were back of the question, and answered 
‘*No,’’ in an aggrieved tone. 

Then I went off by myself and found 
mural tablets on the wall to the memory 
of Charlotte Alston, Elizabeth Anne Tay- 
lor, and Elizabeth Frances Blyth. I 
doubted not these women had been the 
three pillars of the church, each in her 
day, and had given from her own estate, 
or else begged the money with which the 
building was renovated after the British 
had stabled their horses in it in the Revo. 
lutionary War. 

Of course it was these women’s de- 
scendants who built the monument to the 
Confederate dead, only a stone’s throw 
from the church. Indeed, the inscription 
says it was erected by the ‘“‘women of 
Georgetown.” 

As a member of the State Press Asso- 
ciation I was entertained, as was each of 
the brethren, in a private family. In my 
case there was only a hostess,—my enter- 
tainer being a widow. Wishing to give 
my impressions of the Georgetown press 
meeting from a woman editor’s viewpoint 
to the Charleston News and Courier, I ex- 
pressed myself thus: ‘‘The hospitality 
extended to the Press Association was not 
confined to men citizens, but widows as 
freely opened their doors and loaned their 
carriages. Now the woman whose hus- 
band has gone to the land of the blessed, 


“to enjoy.” 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cannot be said, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, to be represented in the government 
of her town. Yet think how much her 
interests are involved! how much she is 
at the mercy of the town council, whom 
she has no voice in electing! Why should 
not she vote?”’ 

The question has not yet been answered, 
neither has another one that I asked of 
the Press Association in full session. It 
happened in this wise. President Aull 
asked me to respond to the addresses of 
welcome. I did so, but in concluding I 
called the attention of the body to an ex- 
pression in the ‘circular of information,” 
viz.: ‘‘Each editor is entitled to bring 
with him to the press meeting one de- 
pendent female.”’ I entered a strong pro- 
test against the term ‘‘dependent female,”’ 
and the matter was referred for correc- 
tion to the bachelor secretary. 

For the last six years it has been the 
custom to invite the women members of 
the State Press Association to the ban- 
quet which’is the invariable finale to the 
yearly meetings. But at Georgetown a 
queer doubling back on the track of pro- 
gress occurred; women were excluded— 
excluded as guests, I mean, as partakers 
of the banquet; yet, according to all ac- 
counts, the women prepared the feast. 
Our brother-editors waxed grandiloquent 
in describing this feast. They say it waa 
a “banquet fit for editors or presidents 
The enthusiastic reporter 
wrote: 

“The Board of Trade did well in engag- 





——— 


ing the good ladies of Georgetown for the 
work, There was therefore a happy ab- 
sence of the cut-and-dried supper served 
by the professional caterer. No caterer 
could have brought to the work such su- 
perb workers and master hands as these 
ladies. The banquet was a duplicate of 
the luncheon given President Cleveland in 
daintiness, but more elaborate for the 
largernumber, Not only did the women 
transform the banquet hall into an ideal 
place, but they prepared and served an 
excellent menu.”’ 

Now was not this queer beyond com- 
parison? And yet, when you come to think 
of it, it is the same ever-recurring attitude 
of the woman who lets herself be burned 
as an offering to the fancied well-being of 
man! But does it promote his well being 
to pander to the selfishness of the voting 
sex? 

The Sunny South, of Atlanta, Ga., in its 
issue of June 7th, publishes a powerful 
article by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
called “‘A Legacy of Injustice and Hat- 
red,’’ In this she shows how wrong no- 
tions of the father’s right to rule have 
been responsible for sorrow and disgrace, 
for murder and suicide. 

It occurs to me that erroneous ideas 
held by women in regard to men, as the 
ruling and superior sex for whom women 
were created, are as great a legacy of in- 
justice as the wrong attitude of fathers to 
sons, and in the long run lead to the same 
saturnalia of selfishness. 


VIRGINIA DURANT YouNG. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 208.) 





A NEW AND FAST-GROWING SUMME 
PLACE FOR NEW YORKERS. 

One of the most delightful places on 
the New Jersey Coast is Beach Haven. It 
is separated from the main land, insuring 
a continued coolness. The bathing has 
no equal and the sheltered coves make 
sailing adelight. The fishing is superb, 
and likewise the shooting. The social 
characteristics are without comparison, 
and in fact every environ needed to make 
the resort ideal has place at Beach Haven, 
The hotels are palatial homes rather than 
the ordinary houses, and with the excep- 
tional train facilities the New Jersey Cen- 
tral has provided, there is little reason 
why Beach Haven shouldn’t become one 
of the most popular resorts hereabouts. 
After May 10th, the New Jersey Central's 
Atlantic City Express, which leaves New 
York at 3.40 P. M., will make connection 
at Whitings for Beach Haven, and the 
time consumed is but 2.55 minutes. If 
you are interested, write to C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A., New York, for Beach Haven 
books, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association,” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen, Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen ‘copy. 
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A MODEL COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS. 

“I do wish you would go down to the 
Opera House with me to-morrow morn- 
ing, mamma,” said my fourteen-year-old 
girl. 

1 hesitated before replying. Eight or 
nine years ago I asked a plain-spoken 
friend of mine if she was going to hear 
Dr. ——’s address to the Potter College 
girls. ‘No,’ shesaid emphatically. “I’m 
sick and tired of hearing men get up and 
tell the girls that they are not fit for any- 
thing but to get married, and keep house, 
and have babies. No more commence- 
ment addresses for me!”’ 

I laughed at my friend’s unadorned 
speech, but the sentiments were my own. 
I, too, was tired of the average commence- 
ment address that one hears from the 
“distinguished divine’ who is usually 
selected to tell young girls what they are 
and what they ought to be. But in this 
case it was a United States Senator who 
was to speak, and the little girl was so 
anxious to have me go that I broke the 
custom of ten years or more, and went to 
the commencement. 

When I entered the Opera House the 
orchestra was playing—an orchestra of 
college girls led by their teacher, Miss 
Ada Florine Ayr, who, by the way, is a 
Boston woman. She is also one of the 
women whom Max O’Rell hates, since she 
can lead an orchestra in a way to delight 
both the eyes and the ears of an audience, 

When the musicians and the essayists 
had had their little hour, the senator was 
introduced, and in a few moments I was 
listening delighted to the voice of a real 
Twentieth Century man. There was not 
a single joke about the New Woman, not 
a single sneer at the strong-minded wo- 
man, and not a platitude about ‘the glory 
of wifehood and motherhood.”’ He did 
not once allude to the “fair sex,’’ nor did 
he speak of woman as a ‘‘queen’’ or a 
“goddess.’’ There were no funny stories 
to amuse the thoughtless element; from 
first to last he was as serious and earnest 
as if he had been addressing a class of 
young men. He spoke of politics, the 
problems of the day, of imperialism and 
its dangers, of the purity of the ballot, of 
the menace of demagoguery, and of the 
glory of American citizenship. And he 
told the girls that these things concerned 
them as much as they concerned the men 
of the nation. He spoke of the advan- 
tages that women enjoy now; he said that 
ancient prejudices had been swept away, 
that all professions were open to women, 
and that a woman to-day could be what- 
ever she willed to be. He said that it was 
‘‘as great an honor to have the fame of a 
Harriet Martineau or a Maria Mitchell as 
to be the mother of the Gracchi.’’ Of 
course he had to mention ‘woman's 
sphere.’? What commencement address 
to girls would be complete without this? 

“If you ask me,” he said, ‘What is wo- 
man’s sphere?’ I must confess I do not 
know. Omnipotence alone can answer 
sucha question. I might say, however, 
that woman's sphere lies wherever there 
is good work to be done and woman is 
capable of doing it.” 

A right manly answer! And I want no 
better proof than this of Senator Fair- 
banks’s mental ability. The shallowest 
fool in the world can tell you the precise 
location and size of ‘‘woman’s sphere,”’ 
but it takes an exceedingly wise man to 
know that he does not know the limits of 
that same “‘sphere.’’ I thought of Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman’s poem: 

A woman—in so far as she beholdeth 

Her oue Beloved’s face; 

A mother—with a great heart that enfoldeth 

The children of the Race; 

A body free and strong,with that high beauty 

That comes of perfect use, is built thereof; 
A mind where Reason ruleth over Duty, 

And Justice reigns with Love; 

A self-poised royal soul, brave, wise and 
tender, 

No longer blind and dumb; 

A Human Being of an unknown splendor 

Is she who is to come. 


I think Senator Fairbanks has seen a 
vision of this coming woman, for he spoke 
to those young girls as human beings, and 
as American citizens, on whom were laid 
the duties and responsibilities of our com- 
mon humanity and our common citizen- 
ship. 

Still he left something to be desired. 
When he reminded the girls of their civic 
duties he might have told them how hard 
it is for a disfranchised citizen to render 
service to the State. When he told them 
that ancient prejudices had been swept 
away, leaving a free path for woman’s 
feet, he might have told them whose influ- 
ence had swept away those prejudices; 
and along with Harriet Martineau, Maria 
Mitchell and other illustrious women he 
might have named the pioneers of the 
woman movement. However, I am so 
deeply thankful for all that he did say, 
that the rest of the things he did not say 
shall go unrecorded. 

I am glad Senator Fairbanks came to 
Kentucky to deliver such an address 
(though I do not know that Kentucky 
needs such utterances any more than 
Massachusetts does). I am doubly glad 
that he came to Bowling Green, and ‘‘it 








comforteth my soul to know” that this 
Twentieth Century is developing a man- 
hood that is good enough just to let wo- 
man define her own sphere. 
Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 
Bowling Green, Ky., June 13, 1902. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. C. E. Varney and Mrs. Varney, 
Clinton, Ill., graduated with their class 
at Lombard College on June 5, Mr. Varney 
receiving the degree of B. A., and Mrs. 
Varney that of B. D., the iatter degree 
having been previously received by Mr. 
Varney. Mrs. Varney is assistant pastor 
of the Universalist Church at Clinton and 
will officiate in her husband's absence. 

Rev. Florence Buck, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Kenosha, Wis, held a 
service on the evening of Memorial Sun- 
day, which was attended by the Fred S. 
Lovell Post G. A. R., the Women’s Relief 
Corps and the Sons of Veterans in a body. 
The church was beautifully decorated 
with flags and flowers, and its capacity 
was taxed by the large audience. Miss 
Buck spoke on ‘Our Nation’s Memorials 
and its Obligations.’”’ The evening offer- 
ing was presented to the Post to aid in 
the observance of Memorial Day. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 

The chairman of the Press Committee 
reports that at the time of her appoint- 
ment she resolved, if possible, to secure 
space for our articles in at least one news- 
paper in each of the eighty-eight counties 
in the State. She has succeeded in fifty 
counties, and hopes to cover the other 
thirty-eight before the next State Conven- 
tion. Members recently added to the 
committee are Miss Anna Barnaby and 
Mrs. Julia E. Whippy of Alliance, Mrs. 
Mary Ellis Tucker of Yellow Springs, and 
Nellie Elizabeth Slaughter of Columbus, 

A number of clubs throughout the State 
held memorial meetings for Mrs. Ever- 
hard, and passed resolutions on her death, 
The Toledo W. S. A. held a special memo- 
rial meeting for Mrs. Everhard, Miss Mott, 
and Mrs, Williams. 

The request which the Ohio president 
made of local clubs, ministers, school su- 
perintendents, etc., to observe the anni- 
versary of The Hague Conference, was 
granted by many. The clubs reporting 
are Farmdale, Niles and Girard, Warren, 
the Susan B. Anthony Club of Cincinnati, 
and the Athens Club. 

The Hamilton County Association is to 
hold a Progressive Angling Party on May 
29, the proceeds to go to the Finance 
Fund, 

The president of the Timely Topics 
Club of Cincianati, Mrs. E. H. Parker, 
has written areply to Cardinal Gibbons 
in the Commercial Tribune of Cincinnati, 
which is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion. 

Farmdale has gained new members since 
last month, 

Warren has made a gain of twelve since 
last reported, and stands a chance of 
doubling its membership this year, It 
gave at its last meeting a programme com- 
prising fifteen questions on the history of 
Ohio. This proved exceptionally inter- 
esting, and some neighboring clubs have 
used it. Any club presidents wanting 
this programme can have it by writing to 
Mrs. Upton. 

The Equal Rights Club of Cincinnati 
lately had a suffrage contest, with eight 
contestants, Mrs. Sachs’s daughter and 
Dr. Siewers’s nieces being among them. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 

Warren, O. 
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IOWA. 
Des MoINnes, IA., JUNE 18, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Political Equality Club of this city 
offered prizes for the three essays that 
should contain the best thoughts in favor 
of suffrage. These essays were to be 
written by students of the city high 
schools, and to contain not less than one 
thousand words, and not less than twenty 
contestants were to take part. The prizes 
were twelve, eight, and five dollars. The 
essays were to be banded to the president 
of the P. E, Club, Mrs, L. I. Robinson, by 
a certain date; nothing on the essay to 
indicate who wrote it, but accompanying 
each essay a sealed, plain envelope with 
the writer’s name inside. Mrs. Robinson 
numbered the envelopes and essays to 
correspond, as they were handed to her, 
and after the given date she turned the 
essays over to the judges, of whom she 
had selected six—three on thought and 
three on composition. The judges read 
the essays and marked on a separate slip 
of paper the standings. When all had 
read and marked them, they were handed 
to the three on thought, and they selected 
the three having the highest markings. 
The result was that three girls from the 








West Des Moines High School gained the 
prizes—Miss Jewelle E. Mason, first prize; 
Miss Pearle Givens, second prize; Miss 
Hazel Allen, third prize. One young man 
from the East High School was given hon- 
orable mention—Clifford H. Brown. 

Thirty-two young men and women 
wrote for the prizes, and the knowledge 
gained by them in reading up on this 
question will be of untold value to them 
and to the State and nation. One young 
man, who thought he was opposed to 
women’s voting, but who competed for the 
prize, became so interested in the subject 
that he spent hours every day reading on 
the question, and as a result he is an ar- 
dent advocate of equal rights. 

The judges, in sending in their report 
on the essays, said that the excellence of 
all the papers made the task of selecting 
the best very difficult. Think what splen- 
did citizens these thirty-two young people 
will become in a few years! 

Three young men and three young wom- 
en of the high school at Mt. Ayr debated 
equal suffrage. A letter received at head- 
quarters, and written by one of the girls 
having the side in favor of suffrage, says: 

We won the debate. We were afraid 
the boys would beat us, as they had been 
debating for three years and this was our 
first attempt. But when we read your 
letter where you said, ‘‘No woman was 
ever yet beaten in a suffrage debate,’’ we 
determined we would not be the first 
ones. We had the right side of the ques- 
tion and so won. 

Other debates have been held in high 
schools in different parts of the State, and 
in some schools essays have been written 
on the question. The literature for a 
great many of these has been furnished 
from these headquarters. I am planning 
to have as many schools as possible take 
up the subject this fall and have either 
essays or debates. People will listen to 
these who would not attend a suffrage 
lecture, and the young people gain know!l- 
edge and become enthusiastic advocates 
of suffrage through their study and prep- 
aration. 

Our time, thought, energies, and money 
have been devoted to the legislative work 
this year so far, and as a result we have 
done very little field work. However, a 
number of our clubs report increased 
memberships, and we have one new club 
to report. We expect to do good field 
work before the close of the year. Our 
vice-president and State lecturer, Mrs. 
Evelyn H. Belden, whose husband has an 
appointment under Secretary Shaw in the 
U.S. Treasury Department, has gone to 
join her husband in Washington. We 
have not, however, given her up, as she 
still retains her office in our Association, 
and we expect to have her with us this 


fall and during our State convention. We 
have no one who can fill her place. 
After the defeat last winter of our 


measure asking for full suffrage for Iowa 
women, at the suggestion of Mrs. Carrio 
Catt of New York, Mr. Henry Blackwell 
of Boston, Mass., and Hon. George Bemis 
of Iowa, we decided to see what could be 
done in regard to getting a bill passed 
granting women presidential suffrage. 
But, after consulting six of our best law- 
yers, two of whom are judges, we decided 
not to attempt it, as the advice of all was 
against it. Also the time was very short, 
the Legislature would soon adjourn, and 
so much was claiming its attention that 
we did not like to risk another failure this 
year. The lawyers we consulted were all 
strong suffragists, and while they said it 
would be constitutional and could be 
done, they did not believe this Legisla- 
ture would do it. 

Although Iowa women have been de- 
feated by the Legislature in their hearts’ 
dearest wish, still we are not discouraged, 
Our future work will be to strengthen the 
places in the State that are the weakest, 
and endeavor to have men returned to the 
Legislature who will have the courage to 
vote for the thing they know to be right 
and just, 

During the lowa Women’s Relief Corps 
Convention recently held in this city, 
Mrs. Nellie W. Nelson, the State Secre- 
tary, went before the Convention and gave 
the five or six hundred delegates a greet- 
ing from the State Suffrage Association. 
After a short talk she presented, with the 
permission of the Convention, a resolution 
favoring suffrage. The resolution was of 
course referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions, and when it came up for adoption 
afterwards, it brought forth some very 
fine talks in favor of suffrage. ‘In view 
of the shortness of the time for discus- 
sion and the broad and deep subject in- 
volved,’’ a motion to lay it on the table 
was adopted. Mrs. Neison, as the repre- 
sentative and corresponding secretary of 
the State Suffrage Association, was cor- 
dially and beautifully received, being es- 
corted by the guard and four color-bear- 
ers through the hall and on to the plat- 
form. The audience showed throughout 
her brief talk their sympathy with suf- 
frage. We think it the right thing, as 
Miss Anthony said at Minneapolis, to ‘‘get 
our cause before every gathering possible.”’ 
It seemed strange to look at this large 





assemblage of intelligent women, many of 
whom had fought harder and longer bat- | 
tles than did the veterans themselves, had | 
endured greater privations for their coun- 
try, and had helped more than the major- 
ity of men could to make this country 
what it is, and still were deprived of the | 
privilege of saying who should make the 
laws they and their children must obey, 
and who should administer the affairs of 
this government. Stranger still it seemed 
that these women, many of whom we know 
are ardent suffragists, were not willing, as 
a body, to adopt a resolution in favor of 
equal rights. Many of the delegates after- 
wards thanked Mrs. Nelson for her talk, 
and said she had given them new ideas on 
the subject, and some who had thought 
they were not in favor of suffrage said she 
had ‘‘nearly converted them.’’ N.w.N. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WoRcESTER.—The League had a de- 
— outing, on June 12, at the home 
of Mrs. A. G. Fowler, Northbridge. The 
party took the 9.15 electric, arriving after 
a pleasant ride of an hour. They were 
cordially welcomed by the hostess, and 
spent the time socially until noon. The 
roomy piazza afforded a bright and breezy 
outlook, and here the party lingered for a 
while. The hostess served her guests 
with a delicious fruit punch. At noon 
adjournment was made to the drawing- 
room. Here there was a short literary 
program. Miss Addie Howe read an es- 
say entitled, ‘‘What is the Freedom of 
Which We Boast?’’ The essay was writ- 
ten by the late Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, 
who read it before the Normal Lyceum, 
Bridgewater, July 4, 1860. At1P. M. an 
appetizing dinner was served. The after- 
noon program consisted of songs by Ar- 
thur Davis, tenor, and Edward Davis, 
bass. Albert Davis was the pianist. The 
trio of brother musicians was from Lin- 
wood. At 4.30 P. M. light refreshments 
were served. The return home was made 
in the late afternoon. The League mem- 
bers were delighted with the day’s outing 
and the gracious hospitality of Mrs. Fow- 
ler. EmMA C. MARBLE, 

President of Worcester League. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE-—Extensive repairs at 
this theatre, made necessary by continu- 
ous use for over five years, will move the 
stock company and its productions to 
Music Hall forthe summer season. Mean- 
while the theatre will be thoroughly over- 
hauled and many improvements made. 
The Castle Square scale of prices will be 
retained at Music Hall, and seats in cor- 
responding locations given. First appear- 
ance will be made Monday, June 30, in 
Dumas’s great romance, ‘*The Corsican 
Brothers.’’ This famous play, adapted 
from Dumas’s romance, was first preduced 
at the Theatre Historique, Paris, Aug. 10, 
1850, and quickly gained popularity. Fol- 
lowing ‘“‘The Corsican Brothers,’’ July 7, 
comes ‘Lost Paradise.’’ Chocolate bon- 
bons will be distributed at Monday mat- 
inees. 











A TURKISH BATH ON A HOT DAY. 

One of the finest sensations anybody can 
experience is to come out of a Turkish 
bath on a hotday. The dull, heavy at- 
mosphere of the streets depresses one— 
especially when the air is charged with 
80 or 90 degrees of moisture. To the per- 
son coming out of a Turkish bath, the 
atmosphere is then light and inspiriting, 
and the bather is prepared to grapple 
with problems that might have both- 
ered his brain. Hundreds of business 
men in the eity of Boston will vouch for 
the statement. The fivest baths in New 
England are those of Mr. Lundin, at the 
Tremont Theatre, Boston. 








REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now th own open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean aud modern. 


The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, buc often lacking at this 
season. Hours furgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


A. LUNDIN. 
Pr Pp. 


Telephone 
625 Oxford. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law 
548 Tremont Building, 





Borton, Mase 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Adiress 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.—A Danish lady 
educated in France, an artist and an experienced 
French teacher, wants to tind in some pleasant 
yaee a family where she can give lessons in 
‘rench andin painting in return for her board 
during the summer. The editorsof the Woman’s 
JOURNAL are references for her as to character, 
Address MADAME Lupovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 





ARMENIAN HELP. — Russian Armenian 
student in Cambridge, able to speak English, 
wants odd jobs or tutering. Can teach Russian. 
Address CU. H., care K G. Tourian, 4 Lawrence 
Hall, Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Armenian 23 years of age, able to speak Eng- 
lish, wants work in a house or on a fom. Aa- 
dress H. Depoian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 

Armenian boy of 20, speaking English, wants to 
do housework. Has some experience of it. Ke- 
fers to Mrs. Lynch, 41 Paradise Row, St. Jobn, 
N.B. Address Alexander Robinson, 40 Kneeland 
St., Boston. 





BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a physician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garven, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which formerly made istees a city ringed with 

arks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 
rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. W: men 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University of Leipzig, and about a 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; bas excellent roads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden and three 
from Berlin, and trom its cent:al location an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are allowed iu the house. Price, $25 per 
movth, This includes room, board, light, heat, 
s«rvive—everything but laundry. Address Frau 
HOFRAT Krug, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany. 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tompkinsville, 8. I., New York; Miss Alice K. 
pe peg Yankton College, Yankton, §. D. 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs. 
Martha K. Gentbe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





$1050. 
12 rooms. 


No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
Wy payments of $25 each. »t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 


$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood ; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLack- 
WELL, WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, Boston. 








BASS POINT=--Nahant 
GRAND HARBOR SAIL! 


Open Air Theatre and Florida Zoo! 
Dancing Free. Best Fish Dinners. 


LAFRICAIN’S Boston MARINE BAND, 


Steamers from Lincon Wharf (weather per- 
mitting): 
FOR BASS POINT—9.30 A. M., 2.20, 5, P. M. 
FOR NAHANT—9.30 A.M., 2.20, 5, 7.20 P.M 
* Omitted Saturdays. 
FARE—Adults, 25c.; Children, 15c. 

te Round Trip Tickets, including admission 
to Open Air Theatre or Zoo, 50c. 
Special rates to parties. 

G. O. SHELDON, N. E. Agent, 

196 Washington St., Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zeaiand. 
American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomAN’s SPHERE, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bldg., 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground, Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
URJONAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Do tic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa! 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitcb- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number. 
PUBLISHED BY 


» The Home Science Publishing Company, 














New York City, N. Y. 











To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in pee order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
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